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Accelerated wartime research and a three-year period of inactivity in passenger car produc- 
tion are expected to result eventually in a new era in motor vehicle design. New trends in 
lubrication practice can be expected to follow. H. L. Hemingway of Pure Oil Co.’s Technical 
Service Dept., writing for NPN, sifting through the opinions of leading engine and vehicle 
builders, gives some tentative conclusions regarding future trends in lubrication of the post- 
war auto, truck and bus. His article appears on page 30 of this issue 























available up to 4000 G. P. M. 


On the Farm —crie’s complete line of hand oper. 
ated barrel and pedestal pumps and tank units easily 
provide 8 to 10 G. P. M.—fast enough for any farm fueling 


demand. 


At the Service Station —Erie’s well-known comput- 
ing pump provides 12 to 15 G.P.M.—fast enough for civilian 
cars. Here too, Erie hand pumps meet any kerosene, alcohol, 


or lube oil dispensing demand. 





At the Bus and Truck Terminal —crie’s non-comput- 
ing pump provides 12 to 15 G. P. M.—fast enough for medium 
sized buses and trucks. Erie JR Pit and Submerged Turbine Pump 


will provided greater G. P. M. if needed for larger vehicles. 


At the Airport —crie’s JR Pit Dispenser provides up to 40 

G. P. M.—the Senior Pit Dispenser up to 100 G. P. M. and complete 

fueling systems up to 4000 G. P. M. are available for large Govern- 
ment or commercial fields. 


* * * * 


Like all progressive manufacturers we have planned carefully 
for this long awaited peacetime demand for petroleum dis- 
pensing products. We have broadened our lines, improved 
our products, greatly expanded our shop facilities and with 

the free flow of materials to our plant, we'll produce finished 


products in record volume. 
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ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC. 


Wain Office and Plant: Erie. Pa. 
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Your business runs on gasoline 


OUNT, if you can, the gasoline engines that help 
C to keep your own business running. Five? Ten? 
A hundred? No matter how many or how few, when 
those engines are made more efficient, more power- 
ful, more durable, you are bound to benefit. 

The product we make—Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock fluid—helps petroleum refiners produce higher 

tiknock gasoline. This in turn permits engine 
builders to design engines which provide better 
transportation at lower cost. 

Since improvements in engines, fuels and lubri- 
cants must go hand in hand, the Ethyl Corporation 
has for the past twenty years worked closely with 
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Just try to think of a busi- 
ness that doesn’t depend on 
gasoline power somewhere 
along the line —to move raw ma- 
terials, to transport finished prod- 
ucts, to make deliveries to home or store. 







automotive and petroleum companies. In the years 
of progress which lie ahead, we plan to continue and 
to expand the research and service facilities we offer 
in the field of automotive transportation. Ethyl 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Their Presidents Show Enterprise . . . 


New England Oil Men Favor 
Aggressive Business Leaders 


The Independext Oil Men’s Assn. of 
New England likes aggressive business 
builders in its presidency. Losing one 
with the retirement of John W. Scott, 
it found another in John P. Birmingham. 


Mr. Scott, reputedly the first man 
to sell an oil burner in New England, 
built a burner business in Providence, 
then went on to do the same in Phila- 
delphia and, later, in Boston. President 
of Buckley & Scott: Utilities, Inc., Water- 
town, Mass., he leads in sale of burners 
and of furnace oil direct to residential 
users in his area, 


Handling I. O. M. A.’s helm through 
the war years, he was active also in 
government advisory groups. He was 
a member of the original District 1 
Marketing Committee and served on the 
succeeding Supply and Distribution Com- 
mittee and the Distribution and Market- 
ing Committee, was ex-officio member 
of District 1 Fuel Oil Subcommittee and 
member of the Fuel Oil Council Advis- 
ory Committee to OPA. Recently, he 
was appointed to the general committee 
of the American Petroleum _Institute’s 
Marketing Division. 


He raises prize Guernsey cattle on a 
farm near Peterboro, N. H., and belongs 
to the Weston Country Club and the 
Rotary Club of Boston. 


Mr. Birmingham, only 37 and _ presi- 
dent and general manager of the White 
Fuel Corp., Boston, left the construc- 
tion business in the depression-ridden 
early 30s with the idea of taking up an 
enterprise which would have repeat ac- 
counts. Starting with coal and adding oil, he and a few asso- 
ciates ran a shoestring into an organization that expects to do 
$12,000,000 of business this year—$7,000,000 to $8,000,000 
of it in oil. 


With its own tanker terminal, a 24-acre plant, White Fuel 


Mr. Birmingham 


Mr. Scott 
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the chairmanship of the fuels and chemicals division of the 
Greater Boston Development Committee, the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company and the Brae Burn Country Club. 
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Pike Terms Price Boost Advocates ‘All Wet’ 
As Fuel Oil Shortage Battle Nears Climax 











Indications Are OPA Will Not Give in Readily; 
Ceiling Price Increases Are Asked by PAW 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A_ showdown with 
OPA on the need for price relief in the 
present fuel oil crisis was in the making 
this week, with every sign adding up to 
a conclusion that OPA will not readily 
give in. 

That much, at least, was made certain 
by none other than OPA’s boss man on 
fuel prices, Sumner T. Pike, who told 
NPN that price action alone will not 
solve the middle distillate shortage and 
that PAW officials who think so are “all 
wet.” 


On the desk of OPA Administrator 
Bowles as Mr. Pike spoke out were two 
appeals from PAW for boosts in the ceil- 
ing prices on both kerosine and distillate. 

Signed separately by PAW Ickes and 
Deputy PAW Davies, they urged that 
OPA: 

1. Hike ceilings on kerosine and dis- 
tillate in Dist. 2 by '%4c per gal. 

2. Raise distillate prices in Dists. 1 
and 3 by 3/10c per gal., the increase to 
be applicable on all sales in Dist. 3 in- 
stead of being limited to sales for ship- 
ment to Dist. 1, as was the case with the 
previous 2/10c increase granted by OPA. 
Latter increase also to be made applic- 
able on all Dist. 3 sales. 

Mr. Pike had not yet seen the PAW 
recommendations when he talked with 
an NPN reporter, nor would he hazard 
i guess as to what the price agency might 
do, since he hadn’t had a chance to dis- 
cuss the matter with J. H. Reppert, as- 
sociate fuel price chief, who has been ill 
for the past two weeks. But he was 
nonetheless definite in advancing the 
opinion that price isn’t the whole solu- 
tion to the present supply difficulty. 


“Every price action leaves certain little 
inequities, and you can’t solve the prob- 
lem of overall shortage by raising prices,” 
said Mr. Pike. “PAW has been giving 
us the argument all along that higher 
prices would induce the refiners to 
change their yields, but what we need are 

me supply and distribution controls to 
llocate the available supply equitably.” 

Then Mr. Pike followed up with this 
tinger: , 

Noting that several oil companies have 
wilfully disregarded” the supply and 
emand situation by continuing to manu- 
cture huge quantities of gasoline, he 
idn’t think, he said, that the industry 
hould be “bribed” to do what was in its 
est interest. 


Says Ceilings Serve Their Purpose 


Furthermore, he asserted that gasoline 
ilings are serving exactly the purpose 
ey were intended to serve and that he 


prices are soft,” he said, “and the situa- 
tion won't last more than 60 or 90 days, 
anyway. Then we'll probably have a 
scarcity of gasoline, because motorists 
will drive their cars at higher speeds and 
there'll be a tremendous pent-up demand 
for vacation travel.” 


Despite Mr. Pike, however, PAW was 
positive in its view that adoption by OPA 
of the recommended price actions would 
remove the basic reason for the current 
tightness of supply. 


And because of that view, which co- 
incides with that of seven former top 
PAW officials with whom the agency 
consulted during the past week, both 
PAW Ickes and Deputy Davies appar- 
ently were prepared to go all out in re- 
sisting the various pressures now being 
applied to force PAW back into the busi- 
ness of controlling and directing supply. 
Their attitude, simply stated, was this: 


1. That you can’t issue arbitrary or- 
ders to industry in peacetime to do things 
which will require it to operate in the 
red and expect industry to do other than 
resist; and 


2. That, in any event, the present 
shortage is due largely to lack of price 
incentive, which clearly places the re- 
sponsibility on OPA’s doorstep. 


The plan at PAW, therefore, continues 
to be to liquidate as scheduled, meaning 
right after the mid-February hearings on 
the Anglo-American Oil Treaty. In the 
meantime, PAW will help where it can 
but only to the extent of seeking removal 





Indiana Standard Reduces 
Tank Wagon Prices .3c Gal. 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — Standard of In- 
diana, effective Jan. 14, is reducing 
normal tank wagon prices to both 
consumers and dealers .3c a gal. 
The reduction applies on three 
grades of motor gasoline and avia- 
tion gasoline in Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota. 

The company said the change 
simply recognizes the trend toward 
lower gasoline prices in the states 
mentioned, and explained the re- 
duction applies to “normal” tank 
wagon prices only. In Chicago 
and similar areas where current 
prices are .3c or more subnormal, 
prices are not being changed. 
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of the basic causes of the present short- 
age and without building up an elabouate 
organization or issuing mandatory orders 
to industry. 

For instance, if price relief actions rec- 
ommended to OPA fail to eliminate the 
difficulty the military are having in pur- 
chasing kerosine, PAW feels that all that 
it will need do is apprise industry supply 
committees in Dists. 1 and 3 of the prob- 
lem and they will voluntarily pry loose 
the product needed, 


In line with this policy, PAW thus far 
has felt it necessary to call back only one 
former employe, despite reports in New 
York that several former key officials of 
its supply and transportation are to be 
pressed into service again. He is Lieut. 
Robert N. Sears, U.S.N.R., formerly of 
the program division who has been “bor- 
rowed” again from the Navy for the pur- 
pose of keeping tab on the statistical pic- 


ture. a 


Developments on Supply Frort 


Meanwhile, while waiting for OPA to 
act, these other developments have oc- 
curred on the supply front: 


1. Navy has agreed to reduce liftings 
of Navy special fuel oil from the Carib- 
bean area by 500,000 bbls. per month, 
with the understanding that it will re- 
sume liftings not later than April 1 at a 
minimum total rate of around 1% mil- 
lion bbls. per month. Move was taken 
at behest of PAW in order to increase 
availability of residual for shipment to 
East Coast. 


2. Navy also has consented to cut lift- 


ings of Navy special at Gulf Coast-to 
about 20,000 b/d from 40,000. 


3. Use of battleships and cruisers for 
return of armed forces from overseas 
was stopped, and instructions issued to 
hold carriers being operated in troop 
service to under 20 knots, both moves be- 
ing for the purpose of effecting fuel sav- 
ings. 

4. OPA extended temporary ceiling 
price increases on kerosine and distillate 
previously granted other Dist. I areas to 
include Erie and Niagaca counties, N. Y. 


As a result of the first two actions, 
Navy now figures that its total purchases 
over the next several weeks will fall 
short about 42,000 b/d of meeting total 
requirements, even after picking up an 
extra 28,000 b/d in California, approxi- 


q A. \w no reason to remove them. mately 15,000 b/d in Dist. 4 and pos- 
cond “They're not doing any harm, if the sibly an additional 15,000 b/d at Abadan. 
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Oil Wage Panel Recommends 18% Increase; 


Asserts Price Increase Is Not Necessary 


Action Calls for Average Hourly Pay Raise from 
$1.20 to $1.41; Union Had Asked for 31% Boost 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—tThe oil wage fact- 
finding panel on Jan. 12 recommended an 
18% wage increase on return to a 40- 
hour week for workers in 36 plants re- 
maining under Navy control and reported 
its “best judgment” to be that the com- 
panies in the dispute will be able to 
absorb the recommended increase with- 
out price relief. 


The result will be to raise the average 
hourly pay of the workers from $1.20 
to $1.41 whereas the oil workers inter- 
national union had demanded a 31' 
increase. 


The panel said “an important consider- 
ation” in its conclusions was the 18% hike 
agreed to by O.W.I.U. and several com 
panies, but that the principal factors it 
considered included the take-home pay 
situation, changes in straight-time aver 
age hourly earnings for 1941-45, the 
wage rate increase required to compen 
sate for increased cost of living, and 
ability of the industry to pay. 


Describing the fact-finders’ report as 
“sound and fair,” Labor Secretary Schwell- 
enbach, who appointed them, said thei: 
recommendations “provide a basis for the 
speedy conclusion of collective bargain- 
ing between the parties so that the plants 
and facilities may be released promptly 
to their owners by the Navy.” 


While judging that the refining in- 
dustry will be “in a favorable profit 
position during 1946,” the panel said it 
could not accept without more evidenc« 
the union’s computation of a productivity 
increase of 33% between 1941 and June 
1945. 


At the same time, it observed: 


“If production is to achieve the level 
that can be reached with our availabl 
plant, technology and labor force, the 
earnings of wage earners must be as high 
as is consistent with the maintenance of 
stability in the price structure and the 
provision of reasonable returns to_ the 
owners of industry.” 


The panel indicated it kept in mind 
throughout President Truman’s position 
that, while labor cannot expect, with a 
reduced work week, to maintain the take 
home pay it had during the war, wags 
increases are “imperative” to cushion th« 
shock to workers, sustain purchasing 
power and increase the nation’s income. 


As for take-home pay, the body found 
that a difference between an actual aver- 
age work week of 45.4 hours and an 
anticipated 39.1 average under a 40-hour 
week would have to be accounted for in 
adjusting rates. Gross weekly earnings 
would drop 18.1%, and an increase of 22 


4 


per cent would be required to restore 
those earnings, it calculated. 

“To the average worker in these estab- 
lishments, whose _ straight-time hourly 
earnings were 119.6 cents in July 1945, 
the decline in hours to 39.1 per week 
would mean a drop in weekly earnings 
from $58.36 to $47.77,” the panel said. 
“The panel recognizes that the loss of 
earnings could be greater or less de- 
pending on the hours which will be actu- 
ally worked.” 


Report Findings of Facts 


Expressing the hope that the disputants 
now will compose their differences 
quickly, the fact-finders reported the fol- 
lowing findings of facts and reeommenda- 
tions: 

“1. The average straight-time hourly 

earnings of the workers in 33 seized 

petroleum plants for which data 
were available, were 119.6 cents. 

“2 The petroleum industry is ad- 
mittedly a high wage industry. The 
average gross hourly earnings of all 
manuficturing industries in July, 
1945, was 103.3 cents per hour. As 
of the same date the average gross 
hourly earnings of the petroleum in- 
dustry was 128.1 cents per hour. 

“3. The actual work week as of July, 
1945, averaged 45.4 hours, and, on 





Protest ‘Union Busting’ 


NPN News Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO — Three 
Contra Costa County C. I. O. oil 
workers’ unions have iaunched a 
protest campaign against what they 
term the “union busting” clauses 
of the contract of their international 
union with Sinclair ‘Oil Co. 

Union Oil Local 326 at Oleum, 
Associated Oil Local 445 and Shell 
Oil Local 5 at Martinez voted to 
register vigorous protest with Presi- 
dent O. A. Knight. The Shell Local 
5 is one of the locals that last 
week voted to ratify the Shell Co. 
contract, which offers a similar 
18% increase. 

Local 326 is, in addition, writing 
letters to all oil workers locals in 
the nation calling attention to the 
“threat to unionism,” according to 
Frank Casey, financial secretary. 
The clauses in the Sinclair con- 
tract, which affects only locals in 
the East, concern the outlawing 
of strikes, walkouts, slowdowns and 
work stoppages during the life of 
the contract. 











Text of Panel's Report 


The complete text of the oil 
wage fact-finding panels report 
will be found starting on page 44. 
The statistics submitted last week 
to the panel by Harry M. Douty, 
the panel’s research director, are 
on pages 54 and 55. 














the basis of a schedule work week 
of 40 hours, the hours actually to be 
worked, according to a reasonable 
estimate, will average 39.1. 


“4. To the worker, whose average 
straight-time hourly earnings were 
119.6 cents, this decline in hours 
would mean a drop in average week- 
ly earnings from $58.36 to $47.77 or 
18.1%. 


“5. To restore these earnings 
through a change in basic wage rates 
would require an increase of 22%, 


“6. Between January, 1941, and 
July, 1945, the straight-time average 
hourly earnings in the oil establish- 
ments which reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics increased 21.6%. 


“7. The regulations of the office 
of stabilization administrator state 
that, for wage stabilization purposes, 
the percentage increase in the cost 
of living since January, 1941, ‘shall 


be deemed to be 33%. 


“8. An average waze increase of 
9.5% is required to compensate the 
workers in this dispute, as a group, 
for the difference between the in- 
crease in their straight-time average 
hourly earnings and the increase in 
the cost of living since January, 


194] 


“9 A combination of consider- 
ations—less premium overtime pay, 
higher productivity, and settlements 
already negotiated through collec- 
tive bargaining—indicate that an 
amount in excess of that due because 
of the increase in the cost of living 
should be granted 


“10. This additional increase 
which, in the judgment of the panel, 
will be just and reasonable, should 
be 8.5% beyond the 9.5% clearly 
due as a cost of living adjustment, 
thus making a total increase of 18% 
in basic wage rates. Based on these 
several factors an increase of 18% in 
the basic wage rate in effect at the 
time of seizure of the plants and 
facilities is found to be the increase 
to be put into effect at the time of 
the resumption of the 40-hour week. 
In the judgment of the panel, the 
earnings of the workers must be as 
high as is consistent with both the 
maintenance of the stability of the 
price structure and the provision for 
reasonable returns to the owners of 
industry. 


“11. Several of the companies 
ind the union in collective bargain- 
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ing have determined the wage in- 

crease due on a percentage rather 

than on a cents per hour basis. The 
panel is not disposed to change this 
negotiated basis. 

“12. On the basis of the record 

the recommended increase of 18% 

can be placed in effect without a 

price increase.” 

In the matter of straight-time average 
hourly earnings, the panel found that the 
21.6% increase, January, 1941, to July, 
1945, “can properly be used” for com- 
parison with the change in the cost of 
living since January, 1941, declaring: 

“The panel finds that variations from 
the average change of 21.6% among in- 
dividual plants reflects individual plant 
adjustment to conditions with respect to 
wages during the period of complete 
wartime control.” 


How Figure Was Obtained 


The 21.6 figure, the panel said, was 
derived from information on earnings in 
identical occupations in each establish- 
ment or facility, The percentage change in 
earnings in each establishment was first 
computed, with the earnings in each oc- 
cupation for both January, 1941, and July, 
1945, weighted by July, 1945, employ- 
ment to eliminate the influence of changes 
in the relative importance of the various 
occupations over the period. To obtain 
the average increase in straight-time 
iwverage hourly earnings for all plants 
combined, the percentage increase in 
each establishment was weighted by the 
total number of workers in the establish- 
ment in July, 1945. 


Citing regulations of the stabilization 
idministrator declaring that the increase 
in cost of living since January, 1941, 
should be deemed to be 33%, the panel 
emphasized it had “indicated for the re- 
ord that this was the figure which it 
believed most adequately represented” 


the inere ase in cost of living. 


The fact-finders acknowledged the con- 
tention of the companies that the issue of 
financial abilitv to pay was not germane 
to the proceedings in the absence of a 
plea of inability, but declared: 

“The panel takes the position that, in 
the absence of a plea of inability to pay 
n the part of all the companies save 
ne, it might properly infer that any 
wage increase up to the maximum de- 
nand of the union could be paid within 
the existing framework of prices.” 

Also, the fact-finders observed “the re- 
rd contains positive evidence of th 
fact that the petroleum industry was 

nerally prosperous during the wat 
eriod,” adding: 


Reports Aggregate Profits Up 


‘It is important to notice that th 
rgregate profits after taxes of .. . 34 
mpanies (representing the major re- 
ling capacity cf the industry) were sub- 
tantially greater in 1943 and 1944 than 

1936-39. The reason is that the dol- 
ir volume of net sales was almost 
llion greater in 1943, and more than 
3 billion greater in 1944 than the aver- 

for 1936-39. Aggregate profits aver- 
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Accept 18% Pay Raise Offer 


NPN News Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO — Califor- 
nia C.1.O locals of Shell Oil 
Workers Union voted last week to 
accept the company’s offer of an 
18% wage increase retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1946 with a 15% increase 
from Oct. 1, when the 40-hour 
week became effective. The agree- 
ment also provides for a 4-6 cent 
an hour shift differential in ad- 
dition. 

The new contract, which runs 
until March, 1947, may have its 
wage clauses reopened at any 
time, according to H. L. Kuyken- 
dall, secretary of the Shell Mar- 
tinez local. 

According to the terms of the 
agreement, the wage scale per day 
for laborers is increased from 
$7.24 to $8.54; mechanics’ helpers 
from $8.24 to $9.72; and crafts- 
men from $10.20 to $12.04. 
Double time will also be paid on 
specified holidays. 











aged 434 million dollars in the 1936-39 
period and 706 million in 1944, an in- 
crease of 63% . not a single company 
among those for which data were avail- 
able reported a loss for either 1943 or 
1944 and those companies which re- 
ported losses for the 1936-39 period 
earned substantial profits during 1943 and 
1944.” 

Declaring it was “aware of the fact 
that it is difficult to predict closely the 
financial condition of an industry, or of 
individual companies within an industry, 
for any period in the future,” the fact 
finders at the same time declared: 

“It is the best judgment of the panel, 
however, that the petroleum refining in- 
dustry will be in a favorable profit posi- 
tion during 1946 and that the companies 
in dispute will be, as a group, in a posi- 
tion to absorb, without price relief, the 
wage increase recommended by the 
panel.” 


This, the panel indicated, was based 
in part on “authoritative opinion” that the 
level of refinery operations will remain 
high during 1946, also on the observa- 
tions that the financial position of the in- 
dustry was strengthened during the wan 
and that labor costs represent a relativel 
small proportion of total costs in the re- 
finery division of the industry. 

“The wage increase recommended 
will increase total costs by an estimated 
1.1% as applied to refinery operations,” 
it said. “In the pipeline companies o1 
facilities the effect of the recommended 
increase on total costs will be in the 
neighborhood of 3.4%.” 


The panel said it took into consider 
ation also “the fact that the return to a 
10-hour week will result in a saving in 
premium overtime payments for those 
companies in which average weekly hours 
have exceeded 40, 


O. W. I. U. Head Raps 
Decision of Panel 


Special to NPN 
FORT WORTH — The presidential 
fact-finding recommendation of an 18% 
oil industry wage increase “reduces the 
entire fact finding approach in industrial 
disputes to an absurdity” O.W.I.U. Presi- 
dent O. A. Knight charged after being 
advised of the recommendation. 


Mr. Knight said his union would con- 
tinue negotiations with the oil companies 
in an effort to obtain the 31% increase 
it previously had demanded. His full 
statement follows: 


“I am unable to understand the sta- 
tistical magic by which the oil panel ar- 
rived at its recommendation for an 18% 
increase in wages in the petroleum in- 
dustry. By an odd coincidence, the oil 
panel in its laborious calculations on a 
just wage to be paid in our industry ar- 
rived at the same figure that the Oil 
Workers International Union (C.1.0.) 
and several major oil companies already 
have agreed upon. 

“This union, when it negotiated the 
settlement for an 18% increase, had its 
arms pinioned behind its back by Presi- 
dent Truman’s seizure order and was 
denied freedom to use its economic pow- 
er. That the fact-finding agency now 
should come along and recommend exact- 
ly the same wage figure casts doubt on 
whether it appraised impartially the in 
dustry’s ability to pay and the workers’ 
needs in maintaining their purchasing 
power. 

“Appearing before the oil panel early 
this week, I told its members we had, in 
the interest of expediency and the public 
welfare, settled with several companies 
at the 18% figure. I appealed to them 
not to penalize the union by establishing 
18% as the figure which the industry 
could pay. 

“The findings of the oil panel reduce 
the entire fact-finding approach in in- 
dustrial disputes to an absurdity. Ob- 
viously, the panel accepted the figure 
reached by the union and several com- 
panies as an easy way out of its job and 
then supplied the necessary statistics to 
justify its conclusion. 

“If this is to be typical on so-called 
fact-finding boards, then the O.W.L.U. 
again must express opposition to such ef- 
forts to bypass legitimate collective bar 
gaining.” 


Wage Negotiations Delayed 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO — Negotiations at The 
Texas Co.’s Lockport, Ill. plant and 
Cities Service refinery at East Chicago 
for settlement of wage disputes with their 
urion locals have not been resumed since 
recommendations were handed down by 
the fact-finding panel in Washington. 
Last Saturday O.W.1.U. Local 222 
at Texas presented counter-proposal to 
the company’s plan, which had been 
vetoed by union members Dec. 28. The 
union proposal was set at that time. 
A spokesman for Cities Service said 








Tuesday that its refinery at East Chicago 
and O.W.LU. Local 210 have made no 
progress toward settlement of their dif- 
ferences over wage scale and night work 
differentials since Jan. 8 when negotia- 
tions were halted. 


Basis for Pact Reported 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The Texas Co. and 
Oil Workers International Union 
“arrived at a basis for settlement” of dis- 


hay ‘ 


pute at Houston, and Lawrenceville and 
Lockport, IIL, refineries, according to 
Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, in 
of Navy petroleum plants office. (Comple- 


charge 


tion of negotiations at Lockport delayed- 
see story above) 

Settlement would provide 18% wage 
increase on cutback of working hours 


from 48 to 40 per week, and night shift 
differential, he said, 

Union President O. A. Knight, Navy 
announcement added, had informed Adm. 
Moreell he would “strongly recommend” 
to locals of union that they ratify basis 
for settlement, reached at conference in 
Adm. Moreell’s office. 

Talks still are going forward on amount 
of wage increase for Texaco refineries 
at Port Arthur and Port Neches, and 
Texas Pipe Line Co. and union are apart 
on night shift differential for facilities in 
Texas and Illinois-Indiana division, NPN 
learned. 


Secretary of Agriculture Sees 
Danger in Co-op ‘Bigness' 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Co-operatives w e re 
warned against the “curse of biggness” by 
Secy. of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
speaking at National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives here last week. 

Apparently hitting at the rapid growth 
of income tax free super-co-ops, he said 
co-operatives can become so huge and 
complex that unless real effort is made 
co-ops lose contact with farmer members 
(in whose interest tax exemptions were 
established). 

Farmers, he continued, are justified in 
using the co-operative device and the 
legal privileges that have been accorded 
it, only when it cffers a sound means 
to solve an economic problem for the 
benefit of the cooperators and the public. 
Neither farmers nor have 
the undisputed privilege of combining 
their interests to seek monopoly or unfair 
advantage. 


anyone else 


Gallagher, Ex-Jersey Standard 
Chairman, on Morgan Board 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Ralph W. Gallagher, 
who resigned effective Jan. 1 as chair- 
man of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
was elected last week as a member of the 
board of directors of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc. John L, Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., the 
Morgan Board. 


was also elected to 


Because of Morgan interests in Con- 


tinental Oil Co., there was some specula- 
t.on here that Mr. Gallagher might be 
preparing to continue his active career in 
tne petroleum industry and might even 
Continental 
rumors, however, appeared unfounded, 
aad it is believed Mr. Gallagher's only 
participation in Morgan activities will be 
his attendance at board meetings. It was 


supervis: operations. These 


pointed out that only two Morgan repre- 
sentatives are on the Continental board 
of directors, and it has been denied that 
Morgan firm Continental 
oil pt lic 1es. 


the “controls 


Friends of Mr. Gallagher expressed the 
belief that he has no plans for any future 
intensified that 
he contemplates a life of semi-retirement. 
Mr. Gallagher left New York late last 
week for Florida, where he intends to 
spend at least two mozxths, 


i 


business activities and 


independent Council to Weigh 
Brief on FTC Detroit Case 


CLEVELAND—National. Council _ of 
Independent..Petroleum Assns., meeting 
in Chicago was scheduled Jan. 16, 17 to 
consider a brief drawn up by a committee 


of five to be presented to the Federal 
Trade Commission in connection with the 
FTC order against Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana) in the Detroit case (Docket 4389). 

The brief was prepared in response to 


an FTC request that N. C. I. P. A. specify 
reasons for believing the FTC order may 
have an adverse effect upon independent 


jobbe rs 


If approved by the council, the brief 
submitted to the FTC 
after the meeting. 


; 
was to be immedi- 


ale ly 


Appoint House Conferees 
On Ship Sales Measure 


W ASHINGTON—Hovuse has appointed 
five conferees to meet with Senate con- 
ferees on Ship Sales Bill (H. R. 3603) 
after adopting motion to disagree with 
Senate Ap- 


pointed were: 


amendments to measure. 


Reps, S. O. Bland (D-Va. Joseph 
J. Mansfield (D-Tex.), Frank W. Boy- 
kin (D-Ala.), Richard J. Welch (R- 
Calif and Fred Bradley (R-Mich. ) 
Among points to be ironed out by 


House-Senate conferees is tanker dis- 
posal price, set at 100% of pre-war cost 
by the but 


Senate-passed version. 


House placed at 75% in 


Army Acts to Cut Fuel Costs 


WASHINGTON — Army is dropping 
out of the market for Navy Specification 
702 Diesel in favor of a 
number fuel which meets requirements 
of its own Specification 2-102c. 


lower cetane 


Move has two purposes: to permit re- 
finers to make more kerosine, which is 
in short supply, and to cut Army’s fuel 
costs. Ground forces now are consum- 
ing about 15,000 b/d of Diesel fuel. 


Synthetic Rubber Plants 
Not Yet Declared Surplus 

NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Surplus 


Administration 


Property 
informed Congress 
it cannet state a disposal program for 
covernment-built synthetic rubber plants 
in VIeW 


] 
Nas 


of the absence of plants cur- 
rently surplus and the uncertainty to what 
extent or at what date they will be de- 
clared surplus. 


In an interim report to Congress, SPA 
it agreed with RFC’s decision not 
to declare any of the plants surplus pend- 
ing the 


said 


review of facts and determination 
of policy which should follow the repori 
of the inter-agency policy committee on 
rubber, meeting here. 
SPA 


disposal 


how 


said it could have prepared a 
but 


until it 


could not have 
known 


conditions to 


program, 


completed it was what 


national rubber policy at- 
tach to disposal terms of various plants. 
Moreover, the 
' 


tential purchasers would not have had 
iny cleat 


agency pointed out, po- 


view of market prospects up- 
m which to base their bids. 

“The Administration is of the 
however, that no 
| 


be served by long delaying the making of 


Opinion, 


good purpose would 


synthetic available = for 


disposal to private purchasers after th: 


l } 
rubber — plants 


national p ley nas been framed,” the 
report said. 

“Early disposal, while the prospects 
exist for a good market in the immediate 
future, appears hkely to provide a_ bet- 


+ 


ter return to the government upon its 
investment than would disposal at some 
later date. It the 


vantage of at once throwing the weight 


would also have ad- 
of private research and experimentation 
behind the improvement of quality and 
cost-saving . 

Belief that 
certain plants net closely connected with 

1 

national well be 


for disposal at any early 


processes. 


was expressed, however, 


defense might made 
available 
Among these are three plants engaged 
. production of special rubbers (GR-I 
GR-M), 


diene 


some of the alcohol buta- 


GR-S 
location or characteristics eliminates 


and 


plants, and plants whose 
the 
prospect of their retention in the nation- 


al defense program. 


The report says the framing of policy 
with respect to synthetic rubber can- 
not be based on strictly econemic con- 


siderations, and war experience has made 
it improbable that the country ever will 
deprive itself of the 
synthetic rubber industry as 


services of — the 
a safeguard 
being cut off from supplies of 


rubber. 


against 


natural 


Set New No. 5 and No. 6 Ceilings 
WASHINGTON — New specific tank 


wagon ceilings have been 
by OPA, effective Jan. 14, for 
politan Philadelphia area on Nos. 5 and 
6 fuel oil, representing a reduction of 


established 
metro- 


9/10c per gal. from previous prices. OPA 


said reduction is in line with reduced 
tanker transportation rates from Gulf 
Coast. 
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Sell Government-Built Avgas Plants to Wartime 


Operators, SPA Urges in Report to Congress 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Outright sale of 
government-built aviation gasoline ‘plants, 
preferably to wartime operators, is rec- 
ommended by Surplus Property Admin- 
istration in its disposal report to Con- 
gress. 

While pointing out that either sale or 
lease of the plants involves certain risks, 
SPA believes it is advantageous to sell 
immediately if possible where a_ price 
commensurate with the fair value of the 
facilities can be obtained. 


Where immediate sale is not possible, 
SPA suggests interim leasing arrange- 
ments under which facilities may be con- 
verted to maximum peacetime use and 
stand-by leasing arrangements where 
there is at the moment only a subordi- 
nate use for the facilities, but where a 
more important future use can be antici« 
pated 

Options to purchase exist in all con- 
tracts under which the plants were op- 
erated, and have been waived in only 
four cases, precluding disposal of most 
of the plants to anyone except the lessee- 
yperator until after the option termina- 
tion dat 


In additi however, all but two of 
the plants were installed in conjunction 
with existing refining facilities and only 
one is capable of operation as a com- 
plete refinery, making it “difficult” and 
in some cases, impossible for anyone ex- 


cept the wartime lessee-operator to oper- 
ate them in place. 


Ona this point, SPA says: 


“In some cases the plants are physically 
located adjacent to the basic refinery 
ind could therefore be operated as sep- 
arate entities if outside sources of feed 
stock, power, and fuel were available. 
Many of the installations are within the 
confines of the basic refinery, however, 
and are so intermingled with the pri- 
vately-owned equipment as to preclude 
in place operation by other than the 
wartime lessee operator. 


“Even with respect to facilities which 
ire adjacent, operation by other than 
the wartime lessee-operator is difficult 
since it would involve, almost without 
exception, construction of basic refinery 
units and utilities at the site or the trans- 
portation of feed stocks and_ blendiag 


ts with resultant losses in power, 


oer 
(wet 


steam, and product balances.” 


SPA points out that each unit has a 
different value, depending upon eco- 
iomic and technological factors, and no 
single formula for value can be applied 
to all cases. In each instance, the re- 
port says, value must be determined 
is a function of the use of the plant or 
unit to the prospective lessee or pur- 
Maser. 

Because of the cost of care and main- 
tenance of the plants, SPA considers 
. prompt disposition of the units to pri- 
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vate operators “desirable”. Moreover, 
disposal of the plants should be as op- 
erating units wherever possible, and dis- 
mantling of the units—cost of which 
commonly would preclude disposal for 
removal to other localities—should be 
undertaken only as a last resort, the re- 
port states. 

Chief use of the aviation-gasoline fa- 
cilities will be in the production of high- 
quality motor gasoline, SPA predicts, 
since the postwar demand for aviation 
gasoline will be markedly less than the 
wartime demand and largely supplied by 
privately-owned facilities of major op- 
erators. 

Some units in practically all the in- 
stallations are expected to be of use in 
producing such gasoline, particularly the 
catalytic-cracking units, although their 
immediate utility in particular locations 
will depend upon conditions of feed sup- 
ply and factors of price and market de- 
mand. 

Less immediate use is seen for the 
alkylation and isomerization units, while 
the use of other facilities will vary ac- 
cording to supply, market and capacity 
conditions, and the rapidity of changing 
technological developments. 

“Technological factors have a bearinz 
upon the immediate or prospective use- 
fulness of every major unit,” SPA asserts. 
“The impact of technological advance, 
which was greatly stimulated by the war, 
must be taken into account in determin- 
ing the value of the government-owned 
facilities.” 

Little difficulty is anticipated in ob- 
taining licenses to patented processes 
used in the aviation gasoline program, 
although ‘anal agreements have not been 
reached in connection with two types of 
cracking processes. SPA urges that bar- 
riers to reaching such agreements be re- 
moved without delay. 


The surplus policy agency says there 
is no need to retain the DPC plants 
under government ownership in event 
of another war emergency, and makes 
this statement: 


“Government-owned facilities account 
for less than 16% of the aviation gaso- 
line production capacity of the United 
Staies. Privately-owned installation of 
the installations of the integrated com- 
panies and their subsidiaries account for 
the remainder. 


“By virtue of these facts, the nature 
of the refining industry, and technologi- 
cal developments, it does not seem nec- 
essary to continue retention of the DPC 
plants under Government-ownership as 
stand-by facilities in the event of another 
war emergency.” 

The report then calls attention to the 
recommendation of Brig. Gen. H. L. 
Peckham, speaking for the Army-Navy 
Petroleum Board before the Senate Pe- 


troleam Resources Committee, for dis- 
posal of the aviation gasoline plants to 
private industry. 

Referring to technological develop- 
ments, SPA asserts that with the devel- 
opment of atomic energy and the intro- 
duction of jet propulsion and the gas 
turbine, military aviation in the future 
is likely to be quite different from that 
in World War II, with no assurance that 
high-octane fuels will supply the power 
requirements. 


No Problem of Monopoly 


SPA says there appears to be no prob- 
lem of monopoly, as such, in disposal of 
the plants, although their sale or lease 
to major operators would accelerate con- 
centration of refining capacity in the 
hands of the large integrated companies. 

“Disposal of the plants to the wartime 
lessee-operators (most of whom are inde- 
pendent) or to other independents, indi- 
vidually or in association,” the report 
says, “may provide a method by which 
the very small refiners can secure high- 
quality products which will satisfactorily 
compete with the products now being 
manufactured and marketed by major 
companies.” 


The report covers 29 installations, built 
at a cost of approximately $232,000,000, 
of which 16 had a separate cost in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000. Principal refining 
units included in the 29 projects were: 
14 catalytic-cracking units, 19 alkylation 
units, and 15 isomerization units, which 
together accounted for 65% of the 
Government investment. 


Congress now has 30 days—until Feb. 
15—to accept or reject the report. The 
pipeline report, which went to Congress 
Jan. 4, must be acted upon by Feb. 14, 
since Congress was not in session when 
it was transmitted, (See Jan. 9 NPN, 
p. 18.) 


PAW Ending 100-Octane 
Reimbursement Program 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—PAW will conclude 
its participation in the aviation gasoline 
reimbursement plan on Feb. 1, turning 
over to Army-Navy Petroleum Board at 
that time any tag ends remaining. 

By month’s end, PAW figures it will 
have certified claims totaling about $125,- 
000,000 to RFC, of which refiners al- 
ready have received $120,800,000. Ot 
the balance of around $5,000,000, rough- 
ly half is due rubber reserve for supply- 
ing ethyl benzene to 100-octane pro- 
gram. 

Job to be done by A-NPB will include 
winding up action on a couple of un- 
finished claims, plus making any ad- 
justments that may result from future 
audits. No new claims will be accepted 
after Feb. 1, unless claimant notifies 
PAW before then of intent to file, in 
which event refiner will be allowed until 
May 1 to get his claim on record with 


A-NPB, 











Washington—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Demands Mount for Direct PAW Action to Remedy Supply Shortage 


WASHINGTON—Deputy PAW Davies 
will be lucky indeed if he can resist the 
mounting demands for direct PAW ac- 
tion to remedy the current supply diffi- 
culty, 

His attitude right 
now seems to be that 
approval of PAW’s 
price recommenda- 
tions on kerosine and 


distillate will be 
about all that is 
needed — that the 
situation will pretty 
much correct _ itself 
thereafter — but 
there are those in 





includ- 
ing the military, who 
are prepared to in- 
sist that that isn’t 
going ‘to be enough; that price isn’t the 
whole answer and that certain directive 
orders to the industry will have to issue 
from PAW before the problem can be 
whipped. 


government, 


Mr. Yocom 


Just how far these individuals will go 
in demanding that PAW again make use 
of its authority under the Second Wat 
Powers Act is not yet quite certain. They 
are so wrought up, however, that it 
would surprise no one here if they even- 
tually took their case to the White House, 
should agitation at lower levels fail to 
produce the desired results. 


Midwest—By Earl Lamm 


In all of this there is, of course, a pos- 
sibility that all in the industry should not 


overlook, and that is that somewhere 


along the line the attempt may be made 


in various quarters to blame “the greedy 
oil companies” for the present situation. 

OPA, for one, mizht well be expected 
to take this line in an effort to turn in 
another direction the criticism it certain- 
ly merits for refusing to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the East Coast Fuel Oil 
Industry Advisory Committee or for the 
purpose of justifying a turn-down of the 
price relief actions that now have been 
proposed by the PAW. There is prospect 
also of trouble for the industry on Capitol 
Hill, in that congressmen are apt to be 
speaking out loudly and wrathfully with- 
out actual knowledge of the facts. 


9 °o o 


\ pathetic side of the shortage story 
is that which finds the Army-Navy Pe- 
troleum Board unable to satisfy the pe- 
troleum requirements of the UNRRA na- 
tions the U. S. is pledged to support. 

The State Department is particularly 
worried, especially in view of the fact 
that even were we meeting our commit- 
full, 
China, Italy, Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Albania Czechoslovakia—would _ be 
getting barely 38% of the oil they nor- 
mally required pre-war. As it is, they 
will receive in January but one-fifth of 


ments in those seven countries— 


and 


what they have been told they could 
have. 

There is nothing that smacks of luxury 
so far as oil is concerned in this UNRRA 
program—the system employed guaran- 
teeing against that. Estimates of need 
first are calculated by the affected coun- 
tries, which are under a dollar budget set- 
up by the U. 
and re-screened before being forwarded 
to UNRRA here, where they go through 
the same process over and over again 
Figuring importantly in all calculations 
is the fact that every dollar needlessly 
expended for fuel means one less dollar 
that can be spent for food, which is why, 
for example, private transportation gets 
practically nothing in the way of gasoline 
and oil and the food processing indus- 
tries are allowed their full needs. 

Over the next six months, assuming 
product availability, the program as it 
contemplates shipment of 
200,000 tons per month of petroleum 
products to the UNRRA nations, and 
that, as indicated above, is only about 


a and then are screened 


now stands 


38% of normal requirements. 


co] ° fe 


Ralph P. Russell, headed 
PAW’s rail transportation section, is just 
back from Japan with an Army mission 
which had the job of inspecting and re- 
porting on the status of Japanese trans- 
portation, Feb. 1 will see him back with 
the Pennsylvania R.R. 


who up 


OPA Price Ceilings Muddle Midwest Distillate, Fuel Oil Outlook 


CHICAGO—The law of supply and 
demand probably never has been more 
interfered with by a single government 
regulation in peacetime than it is right 
now, 

Predominent are 
OPA 


on 


ceilings 

distil- 
lates and heavy fuel 
oil, 


price 
kerosine, 
which have 
joined the ranks of 
thousands of mer- 
chandise items in 
short supply because 
price ceilings are too 
low. This is affect- 
ing midwest oil com- 
Varilous 
differ 
ent degrees, accord- 
ing to financial 
strength sales ability, and the storag 
capacity they have available for rapidly 


panies in 


ways and to 


Mr. Lamm 


accumulating stocks of surplus gasoline. 


Even if OPA adjusts the unbalanced 
ceilings immediately, the effects of what 
has already occurred will be felt long 
range 


OPA can not be blamed for the falling 
prices on gasoline, but as is usual with 
government regulations, it is impossible 
to foresee everything far enough in ad- 
vance to unwind red tape adjustments 
in time to head off serious situations 


Declining prices in gasoline postwar 
were expected by the industry, and there 
doubt that they 
bottom yet, but they have reached the 
stage where refiners, especially small ones 
il} the 
object 


selling their gasoline, made after a 


IS Sonne have reached 


Midwest, declare that price is no 


Even though they succeed in 
cut- 
back in runs, the price is not profitable, 
or does not provide sufficient profit to 
keep all company finances in the black. 


As for the larger oil companies, amply 


report is that they have been 
drive for 
consume! accounts, al d some of them are 


financed, 
making a heavy commercial 
believed to be going even beyond the 
customary “60-40” percentage basis. Ap- 
parently they have two objectives. On« 
is to unload their surplus gasoline and 
the other is to tie up the commercial busi 
ness. We are told that here again price is 
no stumbling block. 

Admittedly, the present situation is a 
distressing one on opposite sides of the 
fence—fuel oil and gasoline—but it may 
be typical of others ahead, and it is hoped 
that no one has forgotten the FTC De 
troit The still 


in eve out for “second story operators 


decision. watchman has 
Regarding fuel oil, the trend is indica 
tive of what the future holds, and is not 


entirely temporary, as some non-oil met 


in OPA may want to claim. Petroleum 
choice fuel for many purposes, will 

command a higher price as time pr 
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vresses. The various grades of fuel oil 
ire certain to participate more heavily 
in price increases. This will be mure 
strongly felt as more burners are manu- 
actured and installed; but the upward 
trend will be by jerks and stops because 
f alternate seasons. But the weather does 
t always follow exact calendar dates, 
ind if OPA is thinking of lifting price 
eilings on a temporary basis, then 
enough leeway should be allowed in the 
time schedule to make certain there is 
10 repetition of the current difficulty. 


° °° ° 


Probably the biggest fly in the oint- 
ment of fuel oil's future in certain areas 
of the Midwest, is the prospect of new 
natural gas pipelines from the Southwest. 
Ken King of the Wisconsin Petroleum 
\ssn. says that fuel oil jobbers are 
worrying about them now. 


°° oO °° 


\re oil jobbers living up to their re- 
sponsibilities regarding civic matters? 
One of the jobber’s strongest sales argu- 
ments has always been that he is a local 


citizen and takes pride in his local com- 
immunity and its achievements. To justify 
that pride, he has the responsibility of 
particupation in local and state civic mat- 
ters—should contribute some of his abil- 
ity, knowledge and time toward their 
promotion, 

How many jobbers, or what percentage 
of the total number, in each state, belong 
to city councils and various school, 
county, and village boards, Chambers of 
Commerce, civic clubs, draft boards, ra- 
tion boards, panels, etc. A number of oil 
men are members of state legislatures. In 
addition to satisfying his own pride in 
responsibility for general community bet- 
terment, jobbers can be good public re- 
lations representatives for the entire oil 
industry. 

Surveys by state jobbers associations 
to determine how many are participating 
in one or more of these civic matters 
would be most enlightening. Ken King, 
secretary, National Council of Independ- 
ent Petroleum Assns., now has the sub- 
ject of surveys on his agenda for the 
council meeting in Chicago this week. 


Brand Replaces Grade Label on 'Gas' 


In North Carolina; Standards Rise 


Special to NPN 

RALEIGH, N. C. — The Gasoline and 
Oil Inspection Board of North Carolina 
ist week issued new regulations raising 
zisoline standards and abolished former 
gasoline grade standards, substituting a 


yrand standard. 


The regulations were issued by the 
woard following an all-day meeting on 
Jan. 8, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 35 major companies and 
ibbers. P. A. Bennett, president of 
Quality Oil Co., Winston-Salem,  sub- 
nitted a written suggestion to the board 
n proposed changes on old regulations 
quiring each pump to display grade 
abels Mr. Bennett’s suggestions, ap- 
roved by the North Carolina Oil Job- 
vers Assn., of which he is a director, 
vere approved practically as submitted. 
North Carolina Petroleum Industries 
Committee, of which S. Gilmer Sparger 
s secretary, has done much work toward 
setting the old regulations changed. 


North Carolina’s Gasoline and Oil 
Inspection Board consists of five mem- 
vers, composed of the commissioner of 
revenue, the director of the gasoline and 
il inspection division, and three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. No oil 
nen are on the present board. The 
road powers of the board include the 
tuthority to adopt standards for kerosine 
ind gasoline based upon scientific tests 
ind ratings and for each of the articles 
1 which inspection is provided; to re- 
juire the labeling of dispensing pumps 
r other dispensing devices, and to pre- 
cribe the forms therefor; and to pass 
ill rules and regulations necessary for 


nforeing the provisions of the laws re- 


iting to the transportation and inspec- 
ion of petroleum products; provided, 
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however, that the action of said Gasoline 
and Oil Inspection Board shall be subject 
to the approval of the governor of the 
state. After the adoption and exchang 
of said standards it shall be unlawful 
to sell or offer for sale or exchange or 
use in this state any products which do 
not comply with — the 
idopted. 

Copy of the new regulations. effective 
April 1, follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 
119-26 of the General Statutes, the Gaso- 
line and Oil Inspection Board, after a 
public hearing as provided by the statute, 
herewith adopts the following rules, reg- 
ulations and specifications, which shall 
become effective on the jirst day of 
April, 1946, upon approval by the gov- 
ernor of the State of North Carolina. 
These rules, regulations and specifications 
shall supersede all existing rules, regu- 
lations and specifications relating to the 
subject matter contained herein. 

A. The following minimum require- 
ments for gasoline in the state of North 
Carolina are hereby established. All tests 
shall be conducted in accordance with 
the most recent revisions of the standard 
methods of the American Society for 
Testing Materials hereinafter abbreviated 
A.S.T.M. 

Corrosion Test: Method A.S.T.M. 
D-130. A clean copper strip shall not 
show more than a slight discoloration 
when submerged in the gasoline for three 
hours at 50°C. (122°F.) 

Sulphur: Method A.S.T.M. D-90. The 
sulphur content shall not exceed 0.25%. 

Vapor Pressure: Method A.S.T.M. 
D-323. During the months of Novem- 
her, December, January and February, 
the vapor pressure at 37.8°C. (100°F.) 
shall net exceed 13 lbs. per sq. in. Dur- 
ing the months of March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September and Octo- 
ber, the vapor pressure at 37.8°C. 


standards — so 


(100°F.) shall not exceed 10 Ibs. per 
sq. in. 

Gum Content: Method A.S.T.M. D- 
381. The gum content shall not exceed 
10 mg. per 100 ml. Samples containing 
a non-volatile material such as solvent 
oil shall be tested by methods satisfac- 
tory to the marketers of such products 
and the Gasoline and Oil Inspection 
Board. 

Distillation Range: Method A.S.T.M. 
D-86. When the thermometer reads 
160°F. (71.1°C.) not less than 10% shall 
be evaporated. 

When the thermometer reads 284°F. 
(140°C.) not less than 50% shall be evap- 
orated. 

When the thermometer reads 392°F. 
(200°C.) not less than 90% shall be 
evaporated. 

The residue shall not exceed 2%. 
The percent evaporated shall be found 
by adding the distillation loss to the 
amount collected in the receiver at each 
specification temperature. 

Water and Suspended Matter; Gaso- 
line shall be free from water and sus- 
pended matter. 

Octane Number: Method A.S.T.M. 
D-357. In addition to the above re- 
quirements, gasoline sold for use as mo- 
tor fuel on the highway shall have a 
minimum octane number of 72. Provid- 
ed; however, a tolerance of two octane 
numbers will be allowed. 

Regulation No, 1 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler and 
jobber, before selling or offering for sale 
in this state any gasoline shall ‘le with 
the Gasoline and Oil Inspection Board 
of the Department of Revenue, at least 
once a year, an affidavit stating the 
names or brands of gasoline which it is 
desired to sell, the specifications, in- 
cluding the octane number (Method 
A.S.T.M. D-357) of such brands of gaso- 
line and that such gasoline will comply 
with the specifications so filed. The cc- 
tane number shall not be more than two 
octane numbers less than that certified 
in the sworn registration for the brand 
of gasoline in question, 

Regulation No. 2 

Each gasoline shall have a brand name, 
such name to be registered with the 
specifications of the product so named. 
Every dispensing device dispensing gaso- 
line at retail shall have conspicuously 
and drmly attached the brand name of 
the gasoline being sold therefrom, ex- 
actly as said brand name is registered 
with the Gasoline and Oil Inspection 
Board. 

The Gasoline and Oil Inspection Board 
cf the Department of Revenue will re- 
fuse the registration of any product under 
a name that would be misleading to any 
purchaser of such product. 

The Gasoline and Oil Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Department of Revenue will 
furnish on request registration applica- 
tion blanks for making such statements 
and affidavits as are required. 
Regulation No. 3 

Gasoline found below the above re- 
quirements, such condition being caused 
by age or staleness alone and not by the 
addition or substitution of any other ma- 
terial, including gasoline of a lower quali- 
ty, shall be withheld from sale to the 
public until same has been brought up 
to the standard set forth in the certified 
registration. 

Regulation No. 4 

The gasoline and oil inspectors shall 








have the authority to immediately seize 
and seal, to prevent further sales, any 
dispensing pump or other dispensing de- 
vice from which gasoline is offered or 
exposed for sale in violation of or with- 
out complying with the provisions set 
forth in these regulations. Provided, 
however, that this shall not be construed 
to permit the destruction of any gasoline 
which may be blended or re-refined or 
offered for sale as complying with the re- 
quirements above set forth except under 
order of the court in which an indictment 
is brought for violation of these regula- 
tions. Provided, further, that gasoline 
that has been confiscated and sealed shall 
not be offered or exposed for sale until 
the director of the Gasoline and Oil In- 
spection Division has been fully satisfied 
that the gasoline offered or exposed for 
sale has been blended or re-re’ined to 
meet the requirements of these regulations 
and the owners of said gasoline have been 
notified in writing of this fact by said 
director, and provided further that the 
permitting of blending or re-refining of 
coniascated gasoline shall not be construed 
to affect any indictment which may be 
brought for any violation. 


Regulation No. 5 

Special samples for inspection must 
be submitted in receptacles furnished by 
the Gasoline and Oil Inspection Division 
of the Department of Revenue. 
to accompany samples will 
be furnished. 


Forms 


likewise 


Regulation No. 6 

The gasoline and oil inspectors shall 
have the right of access at all reasonable 
hours to the premises and records of any 
place where petroleum products are 
stored for the purpose of examination, in- 
spection and drawing of samples, and said 
inspectors are hereby vested with the 
authority and powers of peace and police 
officers in the enforcement of motor fuel 
tax and inspection laws throughout the 
state, including the authority to arrest 
with or without warrants and take of- 
fenders before the several courts of the 
state for prosecution or other proceed- 
ings and seize or hold or deliver to the 
sheriff of the proper county all motor 
fuels and other liquid petroleum prod- 
ucts in violation of or without comply- 
ing with the provisions of these regula- 
tions or the requirements of the com- 
missioner of revenue and the Gasolin« 
and Oil Inspection Board. 


- 


Regulation No. 7 

All official samples shall be drawn in 
the presence of the agent, dealer, dis- 
tributor or manufacturer of any gaso- 
line when and where sold or exposed for 
sale, from any container whatever, with- 
in the state of North Carolina. 


Regulation No. 8 

The Gasoline and Oil Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Department of Revenue will 
analyze the samples and submit certifi- 
cate covering the analysis. In case of 
appeal from results of an analysis, an- 
other analysis shall be made by some 
reputable chemist acceptable to the Gas- 
oline and Oil Inspection Division of the 
Department of Revenue and the person 
demanding the analysis. The cost is to 
be borne by the person demanding the 
analysis, 
Regulation No. 9 

Violations of these regulations shall be 
punishable as provided by the Gasoline 
and Oil Inspection Act. 


North Carolina Jobbers Ask Tax Equality 
With Co-Ops, Push Clean Restrooms at Meet 


By Herbert Taylor, 
NPN Staff Writer 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Packed into a one- 
day session of North Carolina Oil Jobbers 
Assn. here on Jan. 9 was a program, 
backed by the association, calling for 
legislation which would require co-op- 
eratives to be taxed in the same manner 
as other business concerns, and a law to 
insure clean restrooms in service sta- 
tions. 

The annual mecting, with only one 
speaker, Gov. Gregg Cherry, was strict- 
ly a business session. Neither major oil 
company nor equipment manufacturing 
representatives under association rules 
may attend the business sessions. How- 
ever, representatives of all the larger 
companies attended the noonday lunch- 
eon, heard the governor’s talk, and an- 
swered questions by jobbers in a short 
informal session following the lunch- 
eon. 

Gov. Cherry said that now when the 
petroleum industry is pitted against the 
exacting demands of peace, it must not 
be forgotten that the industry has con- 
tributed as much as any other single 
factor to the defeat of the Axis. 

“We are told,” he said, “that the 
United States furnished 60°% of the oil 
for war, and that out of the millions of 
barrels contributed only about 400,000 
bbls. came from oil reserves discovered 
since Pearl Harbor.” He told how th 
oil industry had to cut deeply into its 
peace reserves and in effect sell quan- 
tities of oil off the shelf. He referred 
to the present drilling operations in North 
Carolina and expressed the hope that by 
the next convention time it would be an 
oil producing state. 

Gov. Cherry said that expenditures to 
be made in a highway program for the 
next three years will total approximately 
$100,000,000, “the greatest highway 
construction period in the history of the 
state” 

During the convention's business ses- 
sion, the oil jobbers unanimously agreed 
to back the governor’s program of farm 
to market construction. 

The business session was _ presided 
over by Association President C. M. Bar- 
ringer. He opened the meeting by ex- 
plaining that it was no “cut and dried 
affair” and asked the jobbers to “let their 
hair down” and discuss their problems. 

The association rarely makes resolu- 
tions, and this meeting was no excep- 
tion. But by the end of the day many 
problems had been discussed from all 
angles, and had been cleared or steps 
taken to correct them. Among them 
were: 

Co-ops. This came in for a lengthy 
discussion, as to what could be done in 
order to make them competitive with 
other industry. Instances were cited by 
a number of the jobbers as to how they 
had been hurt by this competition. More 


than one expressed the opinion that co 
operatives were “being back by the gov 
ernment” and saw little that could b 
done other than protesting to congress- 
men. The group as a whole decided that 
a program of state legislation could b: 
worked out to the advantage of oil job 
bers. A committee is to be appointed 
to work out recommendations to be mad 
to the board of directors as to futur 
None of the group had any ob 
jections to the co-operatives as a whol 
but merely wanted them placed on 

competitive basis in the matter of taxes 


steps. 


Restrooms. A committee was to bx 
appointed by President Barringer to draw 
up plans for a restroom law. This legis 


lation would give the state authority to 
inspect station restrooms, and if they 
fail to come up to high standards, would 
result in the sealing of the rooms. A 
restroom standard is to be worked out 
and the association members are to work 
with their state representatives in getting 
the legislation enacted. The plan calls 
for the grading of station restrooms, sim 





The Officers 


C. M. Barringer, Superior Petro- 
leum and Fuel Co., Newton, for 
the third time was elected presi- 
dent of North Carolina Oil Jobbers 
Assn. at the association’s annual 
meeting on Jan. 9. 

Other officers elected were: T. 
W. McCracken, Henderson Vul- 
canizing Co., Henderson, first vice 
president; Paul A. Bennett, Qual- 
ity Oil Co., Winston-Salem, second 
vice president; $. D. Bryan, Bryan- 
Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh, treasurer: 
W. A. Parker, Raleigh, reelected 
executive secretary. 

Directors elected were: Messrs. 
Barringer and Bryan; B. B. Cam- 
eron, Jr., McMillian Cameron Oil 
Co., Wilmington; M. L. Fisher, 
Sampson-Bladen Oil Co., Eliza- 
bethtown; W. G. Fountain, Foun- 
tain Oil Co., Wilmington; Mr. Mc- 
Cracken; C. B. Myers, Myers Oil 
Co., Statesville; E. M. Thompson, 
Thompson Wooten Oil Co., Golds- 
boro; W. T. Gantt, Gantt Oil Co., 
Durham. 

Holdover directors are: Mr. Ben- 
nett; Roby E. Taylor, Travelers 
Oil Co., Winston-Salem; J. Parks 
Gwaltney, Gwaltney Oil Co., Dur- 
ham; F. C. Roberts, Acme Petro- 
leum and Fuel Co., Gastonia; D. 
Worth Joyner, Joyner Oil Co., 
Rocky Mount; O. F. Dumas, Du- 
mas-Giddens Oil Co., Goldsboro; 
M. C. Newsom, Newsom Oil Co., 
Roanoke Rapids; A. B. McMillan, 
McMillan-Shuler Oil Co., Fayette- 
ville; and R. C. Moore, Oil Sales 
Co., Burlington. 
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Shown here are some of the officers and directors of the North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn.: Standing, left to right, are: M. L. 


Fisher, 


Sampson-Bladen Oil Co., Elizabethtown, new director; W. T. Gantt, Gantt Oil Co., Durham, new director: R. C. 


Moore, Oil Sales Co., Burlington, holdover director; O. F. Dumas, Dumas Giddens Oil Co., Goldsboro, holdover direc- 
tor; D. Worth Joyner, Joyner Oil Co., Rocky Mount, holdover director; Roby E. Taylor, Travelers Oil Co., Winston-Salem. 
holdover director; J. Parks Gwaltney, Gwaltney Oil Co., Durham, holdover director; F. C. Roberts, Acme Petroleum and 
Fuel Co., Gastonia, new director. Seated, left to right: S. D. Bryan, Bryan-Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh, new director, treas- 
urer; W. G. Fountain, Fountain Oil Co., Wilmington, new director; C. M. Barringer, Superior Petroleum & Fuel Co., New- 
ton, director and association president; T. W. McCracken, Henderson Vulcanizing Co., Henderson, new director and 
first vice president; W. A. Parker, Raleigh, executive secretary: and M. C. Newsom, Newsom Oil Co., Roanoke Rapids. 


ilar to a present law now in effect where- 


»y eating places are graded and a large 


ertificate posted showing whether the 
place is rated “A” and “B” and so on. 
If this legislation is enacted, North 
Carolina will be the first state with such 
law 


FTC Decision. .The subject of the 
Federal Trade Commission 
the Standard Oil Detroit 


for lengthy discussion. 


decision in 
case came in 
Some jobbers ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the decision is 
illowed to stand it will be helpful to in 

On the other hand 
ome of them expressed fear that the 
| 


decision might 


dependent jobbers. 


It was 
Association President 


lead to disaster. 
agreed that 
Barringer 


finally 
be given the authority to ex- 
press the association’s attitude as he sees 
t at the meeting of the N.C.1.P.A. Coun- 
cil meeting in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Barringer is 2 member of a committee of 
ve appointe d to prepare a brief tor sub- 
lission to FTC Mr. Barringer did not 
express his personal opinion on the sub- 
ct 
Roby 3 laylor, Travelers Oil Co., 
\Vinston-Salem, expressed the belief that 
f the ruling is upheld the major oil com- 
inies will have to require jobbers to 
I] only whole sale, or that the field 
ould be wide anyone who 
in buy in tank cars. He said that if 
is carried to 


open for 
e decision a conclusion, 
bbers might have to dispose of their 
tail operations, or that dealers would 
considered as jobbers and sold at job- 
r price. 

Others were of the 
ling would 


opinion that the 


hurt no one, and would 
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holdover director 


simply mean the organizing of a 


secp- 

arate company. 
Equipment. There was much grave 
concern over the present equipment 


situation, many of the jobbers saying their 
equipment had now reached the “oxygen 
tent stage”. Equipment men questioned 
at the luncheon on the subject gave no 
encouraging news as to future shipments. 
They said equipment companies general- 
ly could not make shipments of compiete 
parts, such as pumps, at the present time 
and also meet the requirements for parts, 
numeral wheels on 


such as computor! 


pumps. 

The State Gasoline and Oil Inspection 
Board has been condemning pumps be- 
the faded numeral wheels on 
computor pumps. 


cause of 
Discussion by mem- 
bers of the board at a meeting on Jan. 8, 
which was attended by some 35 oil men, 
resulted in a concession that as long as 
temporary markers which would permit 
inspection of the pump were used, they 
would not be 
this condition. 


condemned because of 


Kerosine. The jobbers were more con- 
cerned with the upset price conditions 
throughout the state than with the pres- 
ent shortage. An OPA price executive 
was called into the meeting and ex- 
plained the procedure for getting relief 
in prices. In parts of the state 
there is an 8.5c price, with a price as 
high as 10.6c in nearby areas. The OPA 
executive said that the procedure for 
getting relief in these situations was to 
furnish OPA with information showing 
source of supply, cost of the commodity, 
inbound freight to the plant, including 


some 


Other information is to 
show area covered, where the price dif- 


unloading cost. 


ferentials are, prices in adjoining areas, 
and same area, and cost of delivery for a 
said that he would 
correction of the = in- 
equalities, but that with this specific in- 
formation there was a good chance of an 
amendment: being issued to correct the 
condition. 


years operation. He 
not guarantee a 


This information is to be sent 
Secretary W. A. Parker, 
who will forward it on to Washington for 
the members. 


to Association 


General Subjects. 
tions arising in the business session was 


Among the ques- 


prices given by major oil companies to 
large fleet owners, chain organizations, 
bus lines and the like. 
placed on Mr. Barringer’s schedule for 
further discussion at a future meeting of 
the N.C. LPA. 

The generally 
changes in the marketing 
major oil companies were in the wind, 
One 
jobber anticipated two tank wagon prices 
in the next few months; one 


This subject was 


agreed that 
policies of 


jobbers 


but had no specific information. 


on volume, 
and one on delivery costs. 

President Barringer told the group 
that he was working on a brief outlin- 
ing the position the jobber is to occupy 
in the postwar period. This 
presented to the O'Mahoney committee. 


is to be 


The session closed with a rising vote 
of thanks to President Barringer and Sec- 
retary Parker for the splendid job they 
did in the handling of their respective 
offices. A letter of thanks is being pre- 
pared for Rosenthal, _ retiring 
treasurer. 


Jerome 








New England Independents Doing 20% More Kerosine Business 
Than Last Year Despite Nationwide Shortage of Fue! Oil 


Not One Case of Consumer 
Distress Reported in Area, 
Thanks to the Industry 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback 
NPN Staff Writer 

BOSTON—Question of the moment at 
the 52nd annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Assn. of New Eng- 
land here Jan. 10 concerned the neatest 
trick of the season—doing 20% more 
kerosine business than last year in the 
world’s biggest range oil market despite 
a national shortage of fuel oil. 

The question was, “How are you sit- 
uated?” The answer: “The same way 
you are.” Which meant that everyone 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis, but feel- 
ing pretty good about the whole thing at 
that. 

The primary reason was that independ- 
ents and the managers of major com- 
panies in this area got so well acquainted 
during the war that they were handling 
themselves the kind of supply and dis- 
tribution problem for which Directive 59 
was designed during the war. And not 
a single case of consumer distress has 
been reported in a section which de- 
pends on range oil more than any othe: 
in the country. 

Here was the marketer coming closest 
to grips with the shortage. New Eng 
land uses 51% of all the range oil refined 
in the United States. Because of the 
widespread use of this oil for space heat- 
ing, metropolitan Boston’s per capita 
consumption of petroleum products is the 
highest in the world. Householders use 
an average of 500 gallons of “kero” a year. 

Midway of the season, graphs of stocks 
on hand show sharp peaks and deep val- 
leys. Tankers and barges are being rerout- 
ed and some kerosine brought in by rail 
A supplier will lend to another one day 
and borrow himself a few days later 

Most wholesalers have their dealers on 
a quota basis to make distribution equi- 
table. Several are allocating stocks on a 
degree-day system based on 1941 gallon- 
age. For January, their customers are 
getting 18.5% of that total. 

Thus, with the weather in their favo: 
so far, this section’s oil men are prevent- 
ing hardship and their sales are running 
about 120% of last year’s in kerosine and 
125% or better in furnace oil. 

Some 300 attended last week's dinner 
meeting to pay tribute to John W. Scott, 
retiring from I.0.M.A.’s presidency after 
five years of service, and élect a slate of 
officers headed by John P. Birmingham, 
president and general manager of th¢ 
White Fuel Corp., Boston. 


Other officers are: H. E. Davenport 


of the George W. Pickering Co., Salem, 
Mass., vice president; Paul S. Strang, 
Community Service Stations, Newton 


Highlands, Mass., secretary, and Clyde 
G. Morrill, Boston, treasurer. 


Both President Birmingham and Mr. 
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Shown here at the speaker's table (left to right) are: John W. Scott, retiring 
1.0.M.A. president; John P. Birmingham, new president, White Fuel Corp., Boston: 
H. E. Davenport and Leonard Johnson 


Morrill, executive director of I.O.M.A., 
lauded the administration of Mr. Scott, 
president of Buckley & Scott Utilities 
Inc.. Watertown, Mass. He voiced the 
assurance that Mr. Birmingham will pro- 
vide strong leadership “through the dif- 
ficult days that lie ahead of this associa- 
tion.” 

Richard W. United 


war correspondent, spoke on the current 


Johnston, Press 


situation in China. 
1.O.M.A. will have its annual conven 
tion April 11 and 12 


S. Carolina Jobbers 


Ask Elimination of 
Co-op Tax Exemption 


Special to NPN 
COLUMBIA, S. C.—Souih 
Oil Jobbers Assn. in an aftercoon busi- 


Carolina 


ness session here Jan. 10 adopted a reso- 
lution asking for the elimination of the 
tax exemption for co-operatives in the 
new federal tax bill, and discussed plans 
for securing supplies and equipment for 
the purpose of rendering superior ser 
ice to the public. 

W. C. Hamrick, Jr., Citize: s Oil Co., 
Gaffney, was elected president of the 
association to succeed E, Clyburn Wil- 
son, Wilson Oil and Gas Co., Lancaste1 
Other officers elected were: Herbert L 
Benson, Benson Oil Co., Columbia, vic« 
president; W. L, Heinz, Central Oil Co., 
Columbia, re-elected secretary-treasurer; 
L. A. Odom, Odom Oil Co., Spartanburg, 
re-elected attorney. 

Ine afternoon bus:ness session was fol- 
lowed by a dinner attended by approxi- 
mately 50 guests. 
Principal speaker was Harold C. Booker, 
editor of the Lancaster News. Mr. Booker 
said that today we are 


members and ner 


a disorganized 
fighting and fussing among our- 
selve S, our 


people, 
soldiers on the verge of 


mutinying and our country threatened 
with chaos. 

the speaker said, 
“that every man, woman and child who 


loves the United States and the Ameri- 


“It seems to me, 


can way of life should be thoroughly 
alarmed at the turn of events. We are 
about to lose the peace we have won. 

President Hamrick discussing plans for 
1946 stressed unity in state and national 
legislative programs, and the importancs 
of getting all oil jobbers in South Caro- 
lina active in the association. 

Special recognition was given Fred W 
Herlihy, Orangeburg, first president of 
the organization. Mr. Herlihy, president 
of Power Oil Co., secretary of Souti- 
eastern Oil Jobbers Conference, who was 
active during the war as a member of 
the P.I.W.C. District 1 PAW, and presi 
dent of the National Oil Marketers Assn., 
was presented with a gift for his “out 
standing service and unfailing loyalty.’ 

The resolution on elimination of the 
tax exemption for co-operatives will be 
sent to congressmen and senators for con- 
Other affecting th 


also were discussed It) the 


sideration. matters 
vil industry 
business meeting, in which retiring Presi- 
dent E 


sociation’s activities during 1945. 


Clyburn Wilson covered the as 


Members of the executive committe: 
at large, elected during the business ses 
sion are: 

Mr, Wilson; R. E. Atkinson, Dilmar Oil 
Co., Latta; Dewitt Plyler, Catawba Oil 
Co., Lancaster; and T. Wilbur Thorn- 
hill, Charleston Oil Co., Charleston. 


Weigh Gasoline Tax Increase 
WASHINGTON—District of Colum 


bia commissioners, seeking extra revenus 
totaling $10,000,000 by 1948, are con 
sidering a one-cent per gal. increase i 
tax on gasoline, raising the tax to 4c pet 
gal. This increase alone will bring i 
about $1,500,000, it is estimated. 


Service Station Sales up 27% 
WASHINGTON—Dollar sales for ser 


ice stations increased 27% in November 
above the figure for the same month i 
1944, according to Census Bureau statis 
tics. An increase of 17% was reported in 
sales of all independent retailers in th 
nation. 
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Left to right — Charles 
A. Peirce, Augusta, Me., 
executive secretary of 
Maine Independent Oil 
Marketers Assn.; Roland 
4. Genthner, Waldoboro, 
Me., treasurer of Maine 
Independent Oil Market- 
ers Assn.; Fred C. McKen- 
ney, Lewiston, Me., past 
president of M.I.0.M.A. 


Left to right — Frank B. 
Smith, Mass-Wharf, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; W. C., 
Burns, Richfield Oil Corp., 
New York; W. C. O’- 
Meara, O’Meara Oil Co., 
Somerville, Mass.; Har- 
old Kelley, Kelley Corp., 
Arlington, Mass.; Roland 
Wentworth, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co., Bos- 
ton 


Left to risht — W. E. 
Downing, State Fuel Co., 
East Boston; G. Richard 
Duffy, Pacific Oil Co., 
Fall River, Mass.; John 
P. Birmingham, White 
Fuel Corp., Boston, LO. 
M.A, president - elect; 
Fred Bergfors, Quincy Oil 
Co., Quincy, Mass. 


Left to right—Clyde G. 
Morrill, executive director, 
Independent Oil Men’s 
Assn. of New England; 
Richard W. Johnston, 
United Press war corres- 
pondent, speaker of eve- 
ning: John W. Scott, re- 
tiring president of I,0.M. 
A., J. C. Richdale, vice- 
president, Colonial Bea- 
con Oil Co., Boston 





Deaths 


Lloyd P. Lochridge, manager domestic 
lubricating oil sales for Sinclair Refining 
Co., died Jan. 10 at his home in Forest 
Hills, Long Island at the age of 57, 

Born in Waco, Tex., Mr. Lochridge 
was graduated from University of Texas 

1909. He bought the Austin, Tex., 
Statesman in 1912 and acted as editor 

d publisher until 1918. He served as 

captain in the infantry during World 
War I. After the war he joined Pierce 
Oil Co, at Houston as manager of. its 
Houston branch. In 1921 he became man- 
er of the Denver division and in 1922 
inager of the Omaha! sales division. 

became manager of lubricating sales 
partment of Sinclair in New York in 
224. He leaves his widow, a son and 
ree daughters. 
Funeral services were held in Forest 
lls Jan. 11 with burial in Austin, Tex. 
° cod °o 
Funeral services for Rupert J. Daugh- 
erty, 55, superintendent of the public 
lations department of Cities Service 
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Oil Co., who died Jan. 12 from a heart 
attack, were held in Bartlesville, Okla., 
Jan. 16. 

With Cities Service for the past 20 
years, he has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s public relations work since 1937. 

During World War I he was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Shipping Board as a 
“dollar-a-year” man and a member of 
Oklahoma State Council of Defense. Dur- 
ing World War II he served as special 
consultant to the Treasury Dept. H«¢ 
leaves his wife, one daughter and a son. 
Burial was in Bartlesville. 


oO ° ° 


Arthur Paul McGrath, 47 sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager for Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., died in Tulsa 
Jan. 10, folowing a brief illness. A 
graduate of De Paul University and a 
veteran of World War I, Mr. McGrath 
came to Tulsa in 1934 from Terre Haute, 
Ind., where he had been division manager 
for Mid-Continent. His widow and one 
son survive. Funeral services were held 
Jan. 12 in Tulsa, with burial in Wichita, 
Kan., Jan. 14. 


California Standard Forms 
Marketing Unit for East 

NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Appointment of marketing 
organization which will handle distribu- 
tion of gasoline for Standard Oil Co. of 
California in five eastern states was an- 
nounced here over the weekend. 

E. W. Endter, who was appointed pres- 
ident of newly-formed California Oil Co., 
said Standard does not intend to engags 
in price cutting or similar practices to 
break into established eastern markets 
New company has just begun sales of 
gasoline and lubricants in New York, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
ard eastern Massachusetts. Following 
vice presidents and directors were named: 
E. H. Todd, C. J. Moody, H. C. Teasdel 
and J. T. Deane. Secretary-treasurer and 
d-rector is H. H. Brereton. 

Mr. Endter said company had not en 
tered eastern market to dispose of sur- 
plus gasoline, but was mapping long-term 
program in which it was hoped company 
would be established as substantial east 
coast marketer. He said company will 
“not cut prices, jump a contract or do 
anything that would in any way upset 
the established market or hurt our repu- 
tation.” 

In outlining marketing policy, Mr. End- 
ter said sales will only be made to job- 
bers, with no sales on spot market and 
no direct marketing either through ser- 
vice stations or to commercial consumers. 
Jobbers are being offered two or three- 
year contracts. Both regular and _ pre- 
mium grades of gasoline will be sold 
Company will offer unbranded gasoline, 
although it prefers to sell under brand 
name “Calso.” 

Coincident with Mr. Endter’s  an- 
nouncement, the tanker J. H. Tuttle ar- 
rived in New York Harbor with 151,000 
bbls. of high test gasoline for California 
Oil Co. The 11,700-ton tanker and sis- 
ter ship R. C. Stoner, will make regular 
monthly runs between San Pedro, Cal., 
and Barber, N. J. California Standard 
has two additional ships of 8,000 tons now 
being constructed at Chester, Pa., which 
will be used in same service when com 
pleted in April or May. 


Act to Handle Fuel Oil Orders 
Despite Tie-Up of Telephones 
NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — The telephone _ strike 
which is having “spotty” effects in the 
Chicago area, brought its worries to fuel 
oil companies and customers who rely 
on the telephone for ordering. Dial sys- 
tems were not affected, but operator as- 
sistance is needed in making calls to 
suburban areas. These were cut off by 
the strike. 

This emergency provides another test 
for “weather watching” services like 
those devised some years ago by F. B. 
Caldwell of Burning Oil Distributors 
Assn. 

In anticipation of the strike, some com- 
panies, like Socony-Vacuum, had cards 
ready for mailing to its customers assur- 
ing them there would be no,interruption 
in service. 
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Well, then, suppose you set the price’ 


Tus hapless mug dickering 
for the Brooklyn Bridge, isn’t, 
we'd have you know, a Crown 
customer. Crown customers 
are smart. That’s why they buy 
from Crown. They realize that 
Crown’s fair price policy is highly 
advantageous ... They know 


that all comers to Crown are 


treated alike, and treated right! 


book 


Crown customers have found it a 


Copy stuff? Of course! 


mighty profitable angle. We have 


and so will you. 


row 
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CROWN GOAN’ ‘COMPANY e¢ PHILADELPHIA e¢ Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. © Baltimore, Maryland 
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Allocates to Unions ‘Profits’ from the 


‘Future’ of a ‘Dynamic’ Industry 


HILE the end result of the oil strike fact-finding panel’s 

report recommending an 18% increase in refinery wages 
can be said to be reasonably fair to both parties, it contains, 
however, seeming justification for the suspicion that the Tru- 
man administration is seeking to put unions and government 
in the “boss” position of management. This same objective 
is charged by General Motors in response to the govern- 
ment’s demand to “see the books”, and it appears also in 
other labor controversies. 


The report devotes considerable wordage to discussing its 
“right” to look into company books and study profits and 
“ability to pay”, and also the “productivity” of worker and 
the oil industry. This “productivity”, the panel believes, well 
justifies the higher wages because of future greater business 
volume and profits that it sees before the oil industry. 


The panel works up its own reasons for the 18% figure 
ugh it is quite obviously only a follow of the settlements 
made to date and which are now in the making. Boiled down 
the reasons of the panel seem to be only that the industry, 
t thinks, can pay the 8.5% that the panel adds to the 9.5% 
that brings refinery wages up with today’s cost of living as 
determined by the government. Here’s where the panel got 


+} 


to the “ability to pay” theory that was espoused recently 
by President Truman, when he announced that every one 
knew that wages were paid out of profits. Commentators, in- 
cluding some in Congress, at once pointed out that the state- 
ment clearly showed Truman’s lack of understanding of ordi- 
nary business as “everyone” knew that wages are paid out 
of expenses and that profits are what’s left, if anything is left. 


[he panel’s report discusses at considerable length the latest 
drive of the CIO and the Truman administration to get into 
the role of management by demanding to inspect “the books” 
f the companies to see if they have “the ability to pay.” 
Only one oil company, identity not divulged, pleaded “inability 
to pay” but its “books” were not asked for. The other oil 

mpanies either ignored the demand or stated that they were 

pleading either way. 


It's a New Deal Custom 


he panel followed the practice of Washington’s New Deal 
igencies in trying to put companies on the defensive, under 
ts self-written “administrative law.” The panel said that it 

nimously held that oil companies that did not produce 
their “books” would be presumed to have the “ability to pay”, 
which means that if later the companies think it necessary 
to ask for higher price ceilings to cover their expenses they 
will be met with the government declaration that they “ad- 
mitted” their “ability to pay” at the time of these hearings 

hence would not be entitled to higher prices. Or, as the 
panel put it, “the failure . . . to contest this issue (is) an es- 
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tablishment of the fact of ability to pay.” The words the 
panel quotes are from instructions from Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach. While there is a rule of legal procedure to 
the general effect that one should meet all charges or the 
presumption will be that they are true and can be considered 
with the rest of the evidence, there is a vast difference be- 
tween a “presumption” in a hearing and a “fact” on which 
a practical business decision is to be made of great import- 
ance to the company and its stockholders and to the country 
as well, The panel would establish a “fact” by default, as 
it were, which default is due to a natural reluctance by busi- 
ness enterprises to subject themselves to what they believe 
to be unlawful inquiry and subsequent harassment. 


While this oil fact-finding panel confined its investigation 
to the published earning statements of 34 oil companies, some 
“conjectures” as to the future for the companies may well 
be taken as a fair indication of the desire in Washington to 
determine “ability to pay” from a management view of all 
operations. Had the oil companies and the unions not already 
been pretty well along on agreement on the 18% increase 
in their individual negotiations, which made detailed study 
unnecessary, one cannot help but wonder how far the panel 
would have gone in further “conjectures” as to the industry's 
“ability to pay.” 


Panel Repeats Truman’s Error 


The panel speaks of “prospective financial position”, and 
of the “difficulty to predict closely the financial condition 
for any period in the future” and it talks of the “pro- 
ductivity” of industry and worker and then proceeds to ex- 
press its “best judgment” as to the profitableness of all these 
which would warrant payment of the ordered increase. Here, 
too, the panel seems to fall into the same error as did Presi- 
dent Truman in thinking that wages are paid out of profits. 


The panel reviews net income of 34 companies and states 
average returns on investment of all those companies. Whether 
these averages are weighted or simple averages the panel 
does not say, yet when it comes to saying what “the industry” 
can pay, there is a difference. Of the 34 companies 10 are 
small ones, as the oil industry rates small plants, who have 
net returns even after taxes of from 10 to 40.4%. Major com- 
panies run less than this down to 6.5% for the Standard of 
Ohio. 


These high return companies are typical of small oil com- 
panies who profit well in good times but suffer in poor times 
even to heavy losses. Already some of these particular small 
companies are complaining vigorously of loss of government 
buying, ‘the accumulation of gasoline in their tanks and lower 
gasoline prices due to some of their number shoving gaso- 
line onto a saturated market at cut prices. 

Right here is a problem in management that the stockhold- 
ers say must be answered by them and the managers they 








employ, yet it is a problem that the unions and the govern- 
ment would undertake to answer and do actually answer in 
fixing this 18% wage increase. The fact-finding panel says 
that these small refiners can pay this increase this year and 
presumably in the years to come. 


If the gasoline situation gets any tougher then what would 
the government and the unions do, as interpolating man- 
agers, about present and prospective declines in not only 
earnings but in receipts from which expenses are paid? Are 
the government and its union emissaries going to decide to 
look for cheaper but less valuable crude? Or to put on more 
tank car salesmen and give ’em hail columbia to get better 
prices? Or to open some filling stations? Or fire the refinery 
superintendent or manager? Or spend a few million dollars 
for a cat-cracker? And if the business gets to losing money 
who is going to foot the deficit? The government or the 
unions? 


These are not foolish questions because they are before 
some refinery managers we know right now and they are 
not funny either. As military and foreign demand declines the 
troubles of these small refiners are going to increase. And 
the net return to pay for any considerable plant improvement 
to produce future profits may not be in the treasury because 
government-union management has paid it out for wages, 
after using its “best judgment” on the “favorable profit po- 
sition during 1946.” 


In discussing “profits” and the panel’s “reasonable expec- 
tation of productivity increases of some magnitude in the im- 
mediate post-war years” the panel says petroleum refining is 
“dynamic.” The average reader of the report may get the 
idea that this “dynamism” that has so greatly developed the 
industry may be largely due to the refinery worker who is 
in these unions. 


Here again and quite unintentionally, the panel calls at- 
tention to the industry’s outstanding evidence of its manage- 
ment and of the great part also that the stockholder, the 
investor, plays. 


The “dynamic” refining industry comes from the constantly 
new ideas of chemistry and engineering that are developed 
by men of that training—all a part of management. These 
men are not in these labor unions and never will be unless 
the world goes 100% totalitarian. The turning of valves, the 
firing of stills and boilers, important as their skilled opera- 
tion is, nevertheless have not produced the striking advances 
in refinery technique that have made it a “dynamic” industry, 
that have permitted it to develop from employing a few 
thousand men at the start of the gasoline age 35 years ago 
to more than 115,000 today of “paid hourly employes” to 
quote the language of the fact-finding panel, and to pay the 
highest wages of large American industry as admitted by 
the panel. 


Houdry Process Is an Example 


Take the well-known Houdry process. It came from the 
brain of a Frenchman and then from the brains of chemists 
and engineers in the U. S. and then, on the judgment of the 
owners and management of two big oil companies, it came 
from the funds of the stockholders. They backed with mil- 
lions an idea that some experts said was no good. The idea 
revolutionized oil refining. It was a great contribution to 
science, to the industry, and a greater contribution to the 
people of the U. S. not only in their peaceful pursuits but 
particularly to winning this last war. And the idea is yet de- 
veloping other ideas in the minds of a staff of chemists and 
engineers for future revolutionary benefits to industry and 
public. 

What did the unions contribute to this “dynamic” develop- 
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ment that entitles them to any more of a cut than should go 
to all the rest of the people of the U. S. to say nothing of 
the “management” of refinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers, the technical men and the stockholders who put up the 
money and stood to lose if the thing flopped? 


We take the Houdry process as an example because of the 
fairly illustrative financial figures of the Sun Oil Co., one of 
its owners and a chief backer of the process to the tune of 
millions in its development period. The panel’s statistics show 
that the Sun did nearly $7,000,000 profit a year in 1936 to 
1939, the period when the Houdry development was growing 
in response to the millions of new money being poured into 
it. In 1943 and 1944, years in which millions of barrels of 
highly essential war products were made, net earnings after 
taxes had mounted to $13,354,000 and $13,351,000. But the 
per cent of this profit on net sales had declined from an av- 
erage of 5.6% in the pre-war years to 2.8 and then down t 
2.2% in the two last war years. 


Who Made Lower Costs Possible? 


But what brought this reduction of cost of the products 


to government and the public down? 


Would you say the labor unions who have been demand- 
ing 30% wage increases and to whom the fact panel allo- 
cates part of an increase out of future “productivity”? 


For successfully developing this great process and for bring- 
ing down the costs of its valuable products to the public, 
MANAGEMENT, and the stockholders neither of whom are 
on a strike, had their net profit on their dollars invested in 
this new idea increased from 6.7% in 1936-39 to 10% in 
1943 and 9.3% in 1944. 


And such is the story of many other processes and develop- 
ments in this “dynamic refining industry”. 


It is such pioneering development that the labor unions 
and those of totalitarian minds in government would pass 
judgment on when they would peer into “the books” of the 
companies of the U. S. to see how much the “profits” will 
disclose an “ability to pay” labor’s demands ahead of owner. 
management and customer. 


As the reader considers the foregoing, let him then join the 
fact-finding panel and the union in its seat of management. 
as the panel produced the following words of management 
wisdom,— 


“The relative importance of the various products of the 
industry will not be the same in 1946 as in the war years 
In particular, the production of aviation gasoline will decline 
in importance. The way in which the profit position of the 
industry will be affected by these product changes is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but it would appear from some scattered 
data that they may result in a reduction in costs and possibly 
an improvement in profits at a given volume. 


“On the other hand, some increases in productive efficiency 
may be anticipated, not only through the operation of long- 
run factors making for greater output per man-hour but be- 
cause reduction in output from the war peak will permit 
some high-cost facilities to be retired.”—and so on. 


These are problems that are highly puzzling skilled man- 
agement today but they seem to be settled by this manage- 
ment-fact-finding panel with but a few days of study of 
“scattered data” and without bothering about the engineering 
and the additional investment necessary to get “greater out- 
put per man hour.” 
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These are the requirements of a good inhibitor, and they 


are the qualities you can depend on in UOP inhibitors. , = = 


The first step in choosing which one of the three UOP inhib- 


itors is best suited to your needs is to compare results, and siti BGI iaihl een eananeniad 


Universal inhibitor technologists, with wide experience in lpg ing nace end 
sa, Los Angeles, Houston, Kings- 
the development and practical application of inhibitors, port, Tennessee, and McCook, 


? : , , oie Illinois. That means quick deliv- 
are anxious to help you in choosing the correct inhibitor 


ery and a definite saving in freight 
for the LCL user. 


to meet the requirements of your individual products. 


Convenient samples of all UOP inhibitors for laboratory 
use are available, and our technologists shall be glad to 
assist you in making tests. After tests are completed 
and the proper inhibitor selected every lot is carefully 


inspected and approved before it is shipped to you. 


Our booklet No. 224 contains much valu- 
able data on inhibitors, together with charts 
and tables. Ask for your copy today. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. oP CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





LABORATORIES: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTS YOUR REFINERY 
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Smith Oil & Refining to Distribute Gulf 


Agreement Covers Northern Illinois, Eastern lowa and 
Southern Wisconsin; New Territory for Gulf Brands 


By Paul Wollstadt 
NPN News Editor 

ROCKFORD, Ill.— Smith Oil & Re- 
fining Co. of Rockford this week an- 
nounced signing of an agreement with 
the Gulf Oil Corp. under which it be- 
comes the wholesale and retail distributor 
of Gulf products in parts of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Signing of the agreement marks the 
entry of Gulf into this region. Under the 
terms Smith will buy both branded and 
unbranded products from Gulf for re- 
sale through its own outlets and existing 
jobbers in six southern Wisconsin 
counties, in that part of Illinois west of 
Highway 47 and north of Highway 17 
and in certain counties of Iowa. 

All types of petroleum products are in- 
volved in the agreement except Smith 
Core Oil and Slushol and some Gulf 
specialties now sold through hardware 
dealers. Smith will continue to market 
its core oil, used by foundries in making 
castings, and Slushol, a rust preventive, 
on a nationwide scale. 

Coincident with announcement of the 
Gulf distributorship, E. E. Smith, presi- 
dent of Smith Oil, said that the com- 
pany’s plans for the coming five years 
call for the greatest expansion in its half- 
century history. 

Though Smith brands will give way to 
Gulf at 125 retail outlets, the Smith 





When gasoline gallonage began to decline early in the war, Smith Oil & Refin- 

ing expanded its service station merchandising. This picture shows merchandise 

placed where customers can see it. The company believes it was first independent 
jobber in the Middle West to employ a full-time merchandise manager 


identity will be retained in all advertis- 
ing and sales promotion and _ station 


signs. 


At retail outlets, Gulf colors, trade- 
marks and pump globes will be used. 
Station identification sign will carry 
both the Gulf disc and the words “Smith 
Oil Service”. Trucks are to be repainted 
in Gulf colors and will bear Smith name 
and the Gulf disc. 


Bulk products will be moved into the 
territory by pipelines from Port Arthur, 
Tex., to Helena, Ark. and by barge from 
Helena to Smith’s river terminals at 
Fulton, Ill., on the Mississippi and Peru, 
Ill., on the Illinois river and then by 
tank car and tank trucks to bulk plants 
and retail outlets. 


“The plan we have worked out with 
Gulf,” said Stanton Smith, vice president 
general manager of the company, 
“is one under which an independent can 
stay independent and still benefit from 
the research, advertising and organization 
of a major. Retaining the many advant- 
ages of local leadership, personality and 
contacts, we are looking forward to an 
era of progress that will dwarf any since 
the company was founded.” 


and 


The Smith family started in the fore- 
1893 when C. 
G. Smith, a painter and decorator, and 
his son, Ernst E. Smith, now president of 


runner of this business in 





Products in 3 States 


the firm, formed a partnership under the 
title C. G. Smith & Son, to distribute 
paints, oils and varnish. The transition 
from paints and wallpaper to petroleum 
jobbing began when some of the few 
owners of horseless carriages in Rockford 
early in the century asked Ernst Smith 
and his father, C. G. Smith, as “paint 
and oil” merchants, to recommend oil for 
their cars. 


C. G. Smith looked ahead and saw 
the automobile age on the way. He in- 
cluded a motor’ oil display in his paint 
sample case and offered lubricants to 
the northern Illinois dealers upon whom 
he called. He got more orders for motor 
oil than for paint. 


In 1911 the Smith family bought the 
horses, wagons and tanks from William 
M. Lawton, an independent gasoline and 
kerosine dealer who wished to retire. 


The company now has the largest gaso- 
lime and fuel oil business in Rockford, 
thanks to sound business practices and 
alert pioneering. Here are some of the 
company’s firsts: 


The FIRST gasoline pump for 
dispensing gasoline directly into an 
automobile in Rockford. This pump, 
set up in 1913 on a main street in 
front of the Smith Paint and Wall 
Paper Co., which E. E. Smith and 
his father formed as a successor to 
their partnership, attracted so much 
business that neighboring merchants 
complained that the congestion was 
keeping customers from their doors. 


The FIRST drive-in service sta- 
tion in Rockford, built in 1917 and 
called “Smith’s Gasoline Garden.” 


The FIRST fuel 
the Rockford area. 
in 1920. 


oil business in 
This was started 


The FIRST air-conditioning equip- 
sales office in the area. The 
started to handle air-con- 
ditioning equipment because it had 
made an outstanding success in sales 
of oil-burning equipment. 


ment 
company 


One of FIRST independents in 
the Midwest to establish a river ter- 
minal after the opening of the nine- 
foot upper Mississippi River channel 
in 1939. 


The FIRST independent jobber, at 
least in the Midwest, to employ a 
full-time manager to handle service 
station merchandising. 


The has expanded steadil; 
ever since its founding, branching out 
into northern Illinois and southern Wi: 
consin for gasoline and lube oil ma! 
keting, developing a large nationwid 
industrial oils business. 


company 


No. 1 product of Smith’s industrial oil 
division is L-O Core Oil, developed i 
the company’s own laboratory. Thes 
oils are used to solidify or bind the san 
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Air’ Travels First Class 
THROUGH SPIRATUBE P 


New flexible tubing — non-collapsi- 
ble, retractable 
dered, granular or other light solids 


*moves air, pow- 


anywhere, easier, with minimum 
resistance to flow because it’s 
uniquely spiral-stitched. 


When you need tubing that is non- 
collapsible and retractable, add this 
specification spiral-stitching 
and make sure of utmost efficiency. 
Spiral-stitching provides a smooth 


channel no ridges inside to re- 
strict passage, create eddies or col- 
leet dirt. It bends around corners 


with only the slightest reduction of 
free area. 


Chere is no exposed metal, inside 


d 
ATUBE efficiency wos prove 


SPIR y: Available in 


ith the U. S. Nev 
1 standard lengths 


eters and tion folder. 


pon for specifica 
s Company, 
Branches: 


cou 
Warner Brother 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
San Francisco, London. 
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TROUBLE-FREE VENTILATION 








in active duty 
3" to 16" diam- 
p to 25 feet. Send 
Address The 
E DIVISION, 
New York, Chicage, 


SPIRATUB 


or out. The spring steel helix core is 


spiral-stitched into the fabric and 1 
the fabric is covered with tough, dur- . 
able thermoplastic. Even the cou- ‘ 
plings are covered. SPIRATUBE is , 
safe where sparking hazard would 

prohibit use of other tubing. are _ 














Check All Non-Collapsible Tubing Against 
These SPIRATUBE Features: 





No ridges inside tubing 


Bends at any point with only slight reduc- 
tion in free air area 

Built-in coupling no fittings needed 

Retracts to about %&th extended length 

Far lighter than metal ducts or moulded 
tubing 

Takes up least space when retracted 


Convenient stowage rack for one-man 
handling 


~/—/esel 


ah, ced Ud ek ed 


Mail Coupon Today for more detailed information 


The Warner Brothers Company 
SPIRATUBE DIVISION 
331 Lafayette Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


TUBE. Please send specification folder. 


Company........ 


Address . 





* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


wlale lef 


Spiral-Stitched for Strength 


Gentlemen: I’m interested to learn more about SPIRA- 
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When directors of the Smith Oil & Refining Co. meet, it's a family reunion. Seven of the eight are related. Shown (clock- 
wise around the table) are: Omer Smith, vice president in charge of industrial sales; Walter Shafer, vice president in 
charge of petroleum and automotive sales; Carl Smith, treasurer; Ernst E. Smith, president; Clyde Lyddon, secretary: 
Stanton Smith, vice president and general manager: Byron Marlowe; Guy Smith, vice president. Ernst, Omer, Carl and 
Guy Smith are brothers. Stanton Smith is the son and Mr, Shafer is the son-in-law of Emst. Smith. Mr. Marlowe is the 
son-in-law of Guy Smith. All of the directors have spent virtually all of their business lives in the company. Marlowe 
is in military service at present, as a lieutenant in the Navy 





cores used in the making of metal cast- 
ings. Core Oil now represents one- 
fourth of the firm’s total business. An- 
other Smith industrial product with na- 
tionwide distribution is Slushol, a com- 
bination of light oils and waxes, which 
is used to prevent rusting of metal prod- 
ucts such as machine tools, cutting tools 
and instruments. 

When gasoline gallonage began to de- 
cline after the beginning of the war, 
the company saw the need to sustain its 
service station revenue and—very im- 
portant—to maintain the income of com- 
petent station managers so that they 
would stay with the company. The de- 
cision was made to expand service sta- 
tion merchandising. 

A merchandise manager was named. 
He made a trip to Chicago every week 
to hunt for things that could be sold at 
Smith stations. He very often filled the 
back of his automobile and brought the 
merchandise back with him. In a single 
holiday season, they sold 50,000 sets of 
Christmas tree lights. 

For many years the company has op- 
erated on the principle of “It’s the man 
as E. E. Smith expressed 
it, in the operation of a service station. 
All managers work on a commission basis. 


who counts, 


Ernst E. Smith, president of Smith Oil 
& Refining Co. of Rockford. Ill., sits at 
his desk under portrait of his father. 
C. G. Smith. Ernst Smith and his father 
a half century ago founded the com- 
pany, which this week is announcing 
an agreement to distribute Gulf prod- 
ucts in parts of three states, marking 
the entry of Gulf into Northern Illinois, 
Southern Wisconsin and Eastern lowa 
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Manufacturers of Quality Petroleum Products 
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S.A.E. Meeting 


New Motor Oil ‘Definitions’ Termed Aids 


To Oil Companies and to the Consumers 


H. R. Wolf of G. M. Research Laboratories Division 
Endorses A.P.I. Recommendations at S.A.E. Meeting 


By V. B. Guthrie 
Editor NPN Technical Section 
DETROIT—Widespread use by petro- 
leum marketers of the definitions of the 
three types of commercial automotive 
crankcase oils recommended by the 
Lubrication Committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute was endorsed by 
H. R. Wolf, of the Research Laboratories 
Division, General Motors Corp., at the 
Fuels and Lubricants session Jan. 11 of 
the annual meeting here of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 


The definitions, which 
drawn up to meet the lubrication require- 
ments of the high-speed, high power out- 
put Diesel and gasoline engines intro- 
duced a few years ago, include “Regular,” 
“Premium” and “Heavy-Duty” oils. Ad- 
herence to these definitions by the oil 
companies, said Mr. Wolf, would serve 
the following advantages: 


1—When used in conjunction 
with the well known S.A.E, viscosity 
numbers, enable the automotive 
manufacturers to recommend to in- 
dividual car owners and truck or 
bus operators the type of oil best 
suited for use under different oper- 
ating conditions, as well as the cor- 
rect viscosity grade required under 
different climatic conditions. This, 
he said, would discourage the estab- 
lishment of consumer specifications 
for automotive crankcase oils. 

2—Assist the refiners in com- 
pounding suitable products for serv- 
ice under different field conditions. 


have been 


3—Encourage the marketing of 
outstanding products and permit im- 
provements in quality in commer- 
cial lubricants without requiring a 
corresponding change in the ap- 
proved and accepted definitions. 

4—Simplify the problem of the 
individual car owner in obtaining 
the proper type of lubricant for use 
under different kinds of service con- 
ditions. 


Mr. Wolf recognized in his talk that 
the chief protests to the definitions had 
been made on the proposed use of the 
term “premium.” These protests were 
made on two grounds (1) that this term 
should not be used to designate an oil 
of intermediate quality and (2) that 
the term “premium” which has been 
used by oil companies in the past to 
designate retail selling price should not 
now be used to designate quality. He 
said that the A.P.I. Lubrication Com- 
mittee had held additional meetings to 
consider revision of the 


definitions in 


view of these protests, At a later meeting 
in November, 1945, the Lubrication 
Committee, however, reaffirmed the defi- 
nitions. 

Discussing “premium” oils under these 
definitions, Mr. Wolf said: 

“For many years petroleum marketers 
handling grades of crankcase oils have 
generally referred to their highest price 
product as a premium oil. With the 
adoption of the A.P.I. nomenclature and 
definitions, the term assumes a new mean- 
ing. It now refers to outstanding per- 
formance characteristics. 


“The definition for motor 
oil’ has been criticized by some on the 
grounds that the degree of oxidation sta- 
bility is not definitely specified. When the 
definitions for premiums and heavy-duty 
motor oils are compared it will be noted 
that the oxidation stability of both types 
is described in identical terms; namely, 
‘an oil having proved oxidation stability 


‘premium 





Definitions for Motor Oils 
Recommended by A.P.I. 


Below are the definitions for 
“regular,” “premium” and “heavy- 
duty” motor oils as recommended 
by the A.P.I. Lubrication Commit- 
tee and adopted by the General 
Committee, A.P.I. Division — of 
Marketing, July 17, 1945: 

Regular Motor Oil—This term 
shall be used to designate a straight 
mineral oil, Oils of this type are 
generally suitable for use in inter- 
nal combustion engines under mod- 
erate operating ‘conditions. 

Premium Motor Oil—This term 
shall be used to designate an oil 
having proved oxidation stability 
and bearing corrosion preventive 
properties. Oils of this type are 
generally suitable for use in inter- 
nal combustion engines where op- 
erating conditions are such that 
regular oils do not give satisfactory 
service, 

Heavy-Duty Motor Oil — This 
term shall designate an oil having 
proved oxidation stability, bearing 
preventive properties, 
and_ detergent-dispersant 
Oils of this type are gen- 
erally suitable for use in both high 
speed diesel and gasoline engines 
under heavy-duty 


corrosion 
charac- 
teristics. 


service condi- 


tions. 











(and) bearing corrosion preventive 


properties.” 

“In other words, the premium motor 
oil is expected to possess the same de- 
gree of oxidation stability as the heavy 
duty motor oil. Since it is generally 
recognized that the CRC L-4 engine test 
establishes the minimum oxidation sta- 
bility requirements for heavy-duty oil, 
it is reasonable to assume that the 
premium motor oils should also meet the 
minimum requirements of the CRC L-4 
engine test 


“No restrictions as to the source of the 
oxidation inhibitor are placed by the 
\.P.I. definitions on either the premium 
or heavy-duty motor oils. By carefully 
selecting the crude sources and refining 
processes, it is possible to obtain a much 
higher degree of natural resistance to 
oxidation than would normally be ex- 
pected. However, these oils also become 
corrosive and form engine deposits un- 
der severe operating conditions and, like 
the oils containing less natural resistance 
to oxidation, are greatly improved 
through the use of additive compounds 


“Whether the premium motor oils con- 
tain an oxidation inhibitor only, or an 
oxidation inhibitor and a_ detergent- 
dispersant compound will, of course, de- 
pend to some extent on the marketer's 
viewpoint with respect to the necessity 
for including detergency in this type of 
crankcase oil. However, the solution or 
dispersant characteristics of the particu- 
lar inhibitor employed and the degree of 
refinement of the base oil determine the 
advisability or desirability of including 
detergency in the premium grade. 


“Since there are no limitations in the 
definition for premium motor oil on the 
use of detergent-dispersant compounds, 
it is possible to market a heavy-duty oil, 
containing the full amount of detergent 
necessary to meet the requirements of 
the CRC L-1 engine test, as a premium 
motor oil. Such an oil would naturally 
cost more to blend, but due to the lower 
cost of distributing only one product for 
all uses from moderate service in pas- 
senger car engines to the most severe 
service in high-speed Diesel engines, it 
may be preferred in some cases to two 
separate products. 


“It has been pointed out that the 
highly refined straight mineral _ oils 
oxidize readily under high temperaturé 
operating conditions and from acidi 
compounds which corrode alloy beat 
ings, while the conventionally or less 
highly refined straight mineral oils under 
similar high temperature conditions form 
sludge and oil-insoluble oxidation prod 
ucts. These two types of straight minera! 
oils therefore require somewhat different 
treatment when used as base oils i 
blending premium and heavy-duty mot 


oils. 


“The highly refined mineral oil re 
quires an oxidation inhibitor to 
‘proved oxidation stability and bearin 
corrosion preventive properties,’ but may 


insur 
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not require a detergent-dispersant com- 
pound to meet the requirements of the 
premium type. In the conventionally re- 
fined straight mineral oil the oxidation 
inhibitor will not prevent the formation 
of sludge and oil-insoluble oxidation 
products, and a dispersant compound is 
required to avoid engine deposits by 
keeping these intrinsic contaminants in 
suspension. 


“Likewise, in blending to meet the 
detergency requirements of the heavy- 
duty type the conventionally refined 
straight mineral oil may require a some- 
what higher amount of detergency in 
order to keep both the intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic contaminants in suspension while 
with the highly solvent refined type of 
base stock only sufficient detergent is 
required to hold the extrinsic contam- 
inants in suspension. From this discus- 
sion it is apparent that the ratio of oxida- 
tion inhibitor to detergent-dispersant 
compound in any particular product is 
not only dependent on the type of finished 
oil desired but is also a function of the 
composition of the additive compound as 
well as the crude source and method of 
refining. 


“In the gasoline engine where general- 
ly only the intrinsic contaminants need 
be considered, the premium oils, contain- 
ing oxidation inhibitor alone or only suffi- 
cient detergent compound to properly 
hold the oxidation inhibitor in solution, 
will under all, except the most severe 
operating conditions, give results equiva- 
lent to those obtained with the full heavy- 
duty oils.” 


Responsibility of Individual Marketer 


In formulating the A.P.I. definitions, 
said Mr. Wolf, it was felt by all the 
groups involved that all the properties or 
characteristics pertaining to quality of 
motor oils should remain the responsibil- 
ity of the individual petroleum marketer, 
and that no attempt should be made to 
incorporate minimum requirements or in- 
spection limits for these quality proper- 
ties. It was further believed that the 
definitions should be limited to proper- 
ties that characterize the several types of 
commercial crankcase oils and to clear- 
cut statements indicating the intended 
service application. 

“The definitions adopted do not 
enumerate directly all of the properties 
or characteristics that are inherent in 
each of the several types of crankcase 
oils,” said Mr. Wolf. “Every effort has 
been made to avoid writing inspection 
limits into these definitions. This omis- 
sion is not an invitation to petroleum 
marketers to reduce quality or to re- 
classify inferior products in a higher per- 
formance bracket. 


“The regular motor oil is defined as a 
straight mineral oil. However, all 
straight mineral oils cannot be classified 
as regular motor oils. The definition for 
regular motor oil very clearly states that 
‘oils of this type are generally suitable for 
use in internal combustion engines under 
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moderate operating conditions.’ This can 
only be interpreted as meaning that a 
straight mineral oil in order to be classi- 
fied as a regular motor oil must be a 
properly refined product and must 
possess all of the required properties in 
the necessary degree to make it suitable 
for use in an internal combustion engine 
under moderate operating conditions. 
“The heavy-duty motor oil is defined,” 
Mr. Wolf continued, “as an oil having 
detergent-dispersant character- 
istics in addition to proved oxidation 
stability and bearing corrosion preventive 
properties. Again—as in the case of the 
regular and premium oils—emphasis on 
these particular properties does not infer 
that other properties are to be neglected. 


proved 


Must Have Oxidation Stability 


“The definition, in stating that ‘oils of 
this type are generally suitable for use 
in both high speed diesel and gasoline 
engines under heavy-duty service con- 
ditions,’ further emphasizes that heavy- 
duty oils must possess oxidation stability, 
detergent-dispersant characteristics and 
other performance properties in the re- 
quired degree to make them suitable for 
use in all types of internal combustion 
engines under the most severe type of 
heavy-duty conditions under 
which these engines are capable of oper- 
ating. These requirements very clearly 
indicate that commercial heavy-duty oils 
should meet, at least, the minimum re- 
quirements imposed by U. S. Army Speci- 
fication 2-104B for all-purpose engine oil. 


service 


“Pour point is an excellent example of 
one of the properties which are implied 
but not specifically mentioned in the 
A.P.I. definitions. The question of pour 
point has been raised many times in con- 
nection with the S.A.E. viscosity number 
classification. In reply, it has always been 
pointed out that the petroleum industry 
thoroughly understands that the pour 
point of each viscosity grade must be low 
enough to insure pumpability at the low- 
est temperatures for which they are 
recommended in service.” 


In connection with the new motor oil 
definitions the question was often asked, 
said Mr. Wolf, as to whether the pre- 
mium and heavy-duty oils would prevent 
all types of engine varnish and sludge 
deposits. “It is generally recognized,” he 
said, “that the decomposition of the 
crankcase oil is not the only source of 
varnish and sludge deposits, 


“Water in the crankcase, due either to 
leakage from the cooling system or to 
condensation of water vapor from the 
products of combustion, may continue 
to give trouble regardless of the type of 
oil used,” he stated. “Recent experience 
has shown that engines, which develop 
little or no piston varnish when _ oper- 
ated on a high grade fuel, may develop 
heavy varnish and sludge deposits when 
operated under the same service condi- 
tions on a lower quality fuel.” 


Mr. Wolf cited figures to show the 
extent to which the oil companies are 


marketing heavy-duty motor oils. The 
first list of such oils recommended by 
General Motors Corp., on March 18, 
1940, contained only two oils. At the 
outbreak of the war the list had expanded 
to 130 trade-branded lubricants, com- 
pounded with 13 different types of addi- 
tives, and marketed by 92 oil companies. 
The number of Ordnance Dept.-approved 
heavy-duty oils on Sept. 1, 1945, said Mr. 
Wolf, showed 211 S.A.E. 10, 299 S.A.E. 
30 and 267 S.A.E, 50 heavy-duty oils 
marketed under 288 trade-brands by 119 
oil companies. 

That the proposed motor oil defini- 
tions reflect operating conditions in en- 
gine tests rather than actual service con- 
ditions encountered in road driving was 
brought out in the discussion on the 
Wolf paper, “Motor Oils—Regular, Pre- 
mium and Heavy.” 


3 Types of Sludge, Varnish Formations 


Carl Georgi, Quaker State Refining 
Co., said there were three types of sludge 
and varnish formations in engines, result- 
ing from high, intermediate and low 
temperature conditions. Deposits formed 
at high engine temperatures were chiefly 
the result of inadequate oil, he stated, 
and improvement resulted from the use 
of heavy-duty lubricants. On the other 
hand, deposits of sludge and varnish from 
low temperature conditions, typical of 
stop-and-go operation of vehicles, were 
sometimes more remedied by using regu- 
lar grade oil than by heavy-duty oils, he 
said. 


The viewpoint of bearing manufac- 
turers was presented by a representative 
of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 
He suggested minimum requirements for 
premium oils be included in the defini- 
tions, to more adequately provide the use 
of a lubricant that would eliminate bear- 
ing corrosion, 


G. A. Round, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., said there was need for a common 
language for motor oil properties in the 
oil and automotive industries and spoke 
against the inclusion of specifications in 
the definitions as retarding the general 
improvement of lubricating oils by re- 
finers., 


A. O. Willey, Lubri-Zol Corp. said that 
definitions alone, even if faithfully fol- 
lowed by car owners, were not sufficient 
to secure adequate lubrication, since en- 
gine design, operating conditions and 
fuels used were also important factors 
He said premium oils were not so well 
evaluated in the proposed definitions as 
heavy-duty oils and asked how it was to 
be established when a premium oil had 
the proper oxidation stability qualities. 


\ representative of the Kendall Refin- 
ing Co. referred to the confusion which 
has developed in gear lubricant termi- 
nology since new types of these lubricants 
were introduced and said similar con- 
fusion may develop in motor oil termi- 
nology, He also questioned how oxidation 
stability could be definitely established 
for premium oils. 
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These flow diagrams are typical of those contained in Foster 
Wheeler’s new 60-page Technical bulletin, titled "Petroleum Re- 
fining”, available on request, address: Foster Wheeler Corporation, 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., or any branch office. 
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S.A.E. Told Depreciation Factor Should Not Be 


Predominant in Removing Trucks from Service 


Atlantic Refining Automotive 
Superintendent Speaks on 
‘Vehicle Retirement’ 


By NPN Staff Writer 


DETROIT — The depreciation factor 
alone should not be leaned on too 
heavily in removing from service trucks 
used for the delivery of petroleum prod- 
ucts, G. W. Laurie, Philadelphia, super- 
intendent of automotive equipment, 
Atlantic Refining Co., told an S.A.E. 


meeting last week. 


Such factors as obsolescence, changes 
in state weight regulations and accidents 
should be given more consideration in 
retiring equipment, he said. In many in- 
stances they will justify replacing trucks 
perhaps before their retirement 
is called for in the depreciation table. 


long 


Mr. Laurie spoke at a symposium of 
the S.A.E. Transportation and Main- 
tenance Division on “Approaches to 
Vehicle Retirement”. His remarks were 
based on his experience in directing the 
hauling of petroleum products in heavy- 
duty trucks designed to utilize the maxi- 
mum gross vehicle weight permitted in 
the various states in which Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. operates. These vehicles rep- 
resented capital investments of $5000 
to $14,000 each, he said. 


“Many formulas have been developed 
for use as a general guide to a retirement 
policy,” Mr. Laurie stated. “The most pre- 
valent in use concerns the relative de- 
preciation of the vehicle compared to 
maintenance costs. But as most of these 
formulas have as a basis one or more 
assumptions, none of them to the present, 
stand up under practical criticism. The 
common assumption in most formulas is 
depreciation. It is assumed that in some 
cases depreciation would be effected over 
a period of two, to as many as 10 or 12 
years. The complete depreciation of a 
piece of equipment within two years 
would ridiculous to some as 
over a 12-year period to others. 


seem as 


“It has been our experience,” he con- 
tinued, “that where a fleet of trucks is 
operated on a preventive maintenance 
basis, there is little justification for re- 
placement of equipment other than 
through obsolescence, changes in state 
aha! : = 
weight regulations, and accident. 


Things to be Considered 


Under the heading of obsolescence, 
Mr. Laurie, consideration should 
be given to changes in marketing and 
distribution policies, changes in labor 
policies, highway improvements, inability 
of the operator to obtain repair parts 
and, last but not least, technical advances 
made in the automotive and petroleum 
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industries. “Any one of these foregoing 
items could very easily give the operator 
sufficient justification for retiring a piece 
of equipment, whether it be old or rela- 
tively new,” he pointed out. 


An oil company sometimes came out 
with a truck of a new design or engineer- 
ing and a competing company would 
later capitalize on this company’s ex- 
perience to replace some of its own 
equipment, he said. He said he knew 
of one case where the reconstruction of 
an old bridge removed a bottleneck in 
the territory on truck size and gave the 
oil company sufficient justification for 
the purchase of largef equipment and 
retiring the smaller vehicle. 


Larger Units May Allow Consolidation 


“Consolidation of operating points or 
growth in volume at an operating loca- 
tion will often be satisfied by installing 
larger units to replace a number of 
smaller units, in some cases one large 
unit for two smaller ones,” he said. 
“Retirement of equipment such as _ this 
can be accomplished economically, even 
though it may be of rather late vintage, 
with relatively few operating miles on 
the speedometer. 


“My company has in its fleet equip- 
ment that has accumulated in excess of 
1,000,000 miles of travel over 12 years. 
On the other hand, there is other equip- 
ment in the fleet that has operated around 
250,000 miles in two years’ time. The 
equipment that has operated 1,000,000 
miles is just as safe to operate on the road 
as when it was started out in 1933. This 
equipment of course was put on pre- 
ventive maintenance when it was first 
placed on the road. The only justifica- 
tion for retiring it now would be the 
availability of lighter, faster equipment 
that would permit more ton miles per 
hour. Inability to secure parts for some 
of the older equipment can force the 
vehicle into retirement. 


Justification for Replacement 


“The equipment that has accumulated 
but 250,000 miles within two years is 
likewise in excellent operating condition 
as it has also been on preventive main- 
tenance from the start. However, in the 
case of this rather young equipment, 
which was purchased to operate under 
a state gross vehicle load limitation of 
39,000 pounds, we have at present an 
excellent justification for replacement. 
During the year the state in which it 
operates changed the weight laws from 
39,000 to 45,000 pounds for a tractor— 
semi trailer unit. Such additional permis- 
sible weight loading translated into a 
corresponding increased pay load defi- 
nitely justifies the retirement of this 
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equipment and the same principle holds 
true for even newer equipment.” 


Advancement in technical design is a 
factor to be considered in vehicle retire- 
ment, Mr. Laurie said. Along this line, 
improvements may be reflected in lower 
maintenance costs or increased fuel mile- 
age to such a degree that replacement of 
the vehicle becomes obvious in the light 
of estimated dollar savings, he brought 
out, 


Fuel and Maintenance Costs 


“For example,” he said, “fuel and main- 
tenance costs in many operations are the 
major yearly expenditures, and an in- 
crease of 10 to 20% in fuel mileage for 
high yearly mileage units can very easily 
justify replacement with a more eco- 
nomical unit. Likewise, a unit that will 
effect an appreciable reduction in main- 
tenance expenses resulting from better 
design and maintenance accessibility can 
also retire the more expensive unit re- 
gardless of its age.” 


It is difficult to reconcile the state- 
ment “the equipment is worn out and 
should be replaced” with an effective 
preventive maintenance program, said 
Mr. Laurie. On the other hand, he said, 
there is often the tendency by truck 
operators to keep equipment in operation 
by running repairs alone. Here repairs 
are made only at points where trouble 
occurs. Then, when the body or cab 
reach a point where the equipment is no 
longer presentable, when the gears be- 
come noisy and when you can literally 
spin the steering wheel before it takes 
hold, the equipment is considered worn 
out and to be replaced. 


“However, long before this point the 
equipment has ceased to be safe on the 
road,” he stated. “Where the point of 
being wor out is we do not know for, 
even on our million-mile equipment, we 
have changed assemblies such as engines 
and other units many times due to nor- 
mal wear, but the truck is in as safe 
operating condition as when it was first 
placed on the road and, therefore, it can- 
not be classed as worn out.” 


Another point brought out in the 
symposium was that truck or bus main- 
tenance costs do not necessarily go 
higher with the length of service of the 
equipment. An operator of intercity 
busses told how, after four years’ opera- 
tion, the relative maintenance cost per 
mile for his equipment had been re- 
duced to nearly what it was during the 
first year’s operation. He believed his 
maintenance cost would have continued 
at about this level except that the war 
intervened. The operating “bugs” many 
times are whipped after the equipment 
has been in use for some time; mechanics 
learn the exact procedure for repairs; 
work on holidays can be avoided, high 
contracts for servicing and repairs ended, 
among other steps to bring down main- 
tenance costs. 
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Gives Synthetic Industry 2 Years in Which to 


Prepare for Competition from Natural Rubber 


By NPN Staff Writer 

DETROIT—Two years of opportunity 
exist for the synthetic rubber industry to 
improve the quality of its product and 
lessen the cost of its production, before 
the volume of natural rubber can ap- 
proach prewar levels, John L. Collyer, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., told 
the S.A.E. annual meeting Jan. 11. In 
1946, he said, 900,000 tons of rubber will 
be needed in this country, of which 65% 
will have to be synthetic rubber. 

Natural rubber production is now less 
than 10% of normal. While the trees 
of the far eastern rubber plantations 
came through the period of Japanese 
occupation in good shape, political com- 
plications and other factors will hinder 
bringing the volume of natural rubber 
back to prewar levels more than had been 
predicted, said Mr. Collyer. 

Natural rubber is now selling for 22c 
a pound but the cost of producing it is 
higher than this figure, he brought out. 
At the outset when natural rubber from 
the Far East comes into this country in 
volume, the price should be 18.5¢ he 
believes. Eventually, 12c would be a 
fair price to producers there. At present 
the cost of producing synthetic rubber 
is less than the selling price of 18.5c, due 
to knocking out high cost processes (bu- 
tadiene from alcohol) and better engin- 
eering. Mr. Collyer said he thought syn- 
thetic rubber could be made in a volume 
of 500,000 tons a year at a cost of 12c 
a pound. 


Believes in Free Competition 


When the flow of natural rubber re- 
turns to something like the pre-war level 
there should be no cartels to govern the 
price, he believes, and it should be left 
to free competition to determine the ex- 
tent to which synthetic and natural rub- 
ber capture the markets, Technological 
improvements can greatly aid the syn- 
thetic industry as it approaches this pe- 
riod, he said. 

Regardless as to the natural market 
demand, Mr. Collyer believes that, for 
national security, we should maintain a 
total standby general purpose (GR-S) syn- 
thetic rubber production capacity of 600.- 
000 to 700,000 tons a year, in plants 
kept in condition and ready to run, He 
recommends a minimum production and 
use of 200,000 tons a year of GR-S rub- 
ber regardless of economic factors. This 
would preserve the “know-how” and 
make for continued development and 
commercial improvement of synthetic 
rubber and its products. The 600,000 to 
700,000 tons of maintained capacity 
should include with the low cost plants 
some 25,000 tons of alcohol-process ca- 
pacity to insure continued development 
of rubber from distress farm products, 
Mr. Collyer urges. 
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In addition to the recommended an- 
nual production of 200,000 tons of gen- 
eral purpose rubber it is probable, he 
says, that 100,000 tons annual produc- 
tion of special purpose synthetic rubbers, 
including butyl, will be economically jus- 
tified in coming years. This would pro- 
vide, for security purposes, a minimum 
annual output of 300,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubbers of all types. 


Mr. Collyer estimates that for the next 
five years America’s rubber needs will 
average 825,000 tons a year. Thus, af- 
ter providing 200,000 to 300,000 tons of 
security rubber, there will be left a de- 
mand of 525,000 to 625,000 tons a year, 
where the choice between natural and 
synthetic rubber should be governed by 
competition, he believes. 


Oil Burner Ceilings 
Are Raised by OPA 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Manufacturers’ ceil- 
ings for domestic oil burners have been 
increased 9% above Oct. 1, 1941, prices 
by OPA, and those for gas-fired and 
liquefied petroleum-fired furnaces and 
unit heaters 124%, effective Jan. 14. 
Resellers will be permitted to add to 
their maximum prices any increase in 
their present acquisition cost which re- 
sults from the price increase granted 
manufacturers, since their margins are 
not adequate to permit absorption of the 
manufacturers’ increase, OPA said. 


The increase in manufacturers’ prices, 
OPA said, represents the amount neces- 
sary to permit the industry to realize its 
average normal peacetime earnings rate 
after effect has been given to increases 
in material prices and in basic factory 
wage rates which the industry has ex- 
perienced since 1941. 


OPA also said a profit factor of 6.5% 
had been assigned to manufacturers of 
oil burners and one of 7.5% to manu- 
facturers of gas-fired and liquefied petro- 
leum-fired furnaces and unit heaters for 
use in applying for individual price ad- 
justments. 


Action was taken in Amendments 3 
and 4 to Order 48 of MPR 591. 


°o ° ° 


NEW YORK—Oil Heat Institute of 
America directors learned at their quar- 
terly meeting last week that the institute's 
“Reference Fuel Oil Test Reports” has 
been furnished to Section 2 Technical 
Committee E, A.S.T.M., where it will 
be used as a basis for recommendations 
for changes in National Bureau of Stand- 
ards commercial standard. 


The institute is continuing its study 


of field experience with fuel oils and 
their domestic application, A. E. Hess, 
managing director said. 


Anticipating the OPA oil bumer price 
increase action, Mr. Hess disclosed price 
relief also is expected for boilers, fur- 
naces and water heaters within the next 


30 days. 


A 9% boost, Mr. Hess said, based on 
shipments of the last normal year, will 
mean about $2,000,000 added income 
for the industry if manufacturers can lift 
production to the 1941 level in face of 
materials, components and manpower 
shortages. 


The institute will hold its annual 
meeting April 23 at Philadelphia in con- 
junction with its 23rd national exposition. 


New York Syndicate Offers 
Atlantic Refining Issues 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Underwriters headed 
by Smith, Barney & Co., last week, un- 
dertook offering of $35,200,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and 20-year debentures for 
Atlantic Refining Co. to refund 3% de- 
bentures and add nearly $10,000,000 to 


working capital, 


Syndicate was offering 258% deben- 
tures, due Jan. 15, 1966, at 101 to yield 
2.56%, and 3.6% cumulative preferred 
stock at $101.50. This stock is being of- 
fered first to common shareholders at 
rate of one share of preferred for each 
26 shares of common held on Jan. 8, 
1946, stockholders’ rights to expire on 
Jan. 25, 1946. 


Proceeds remaining after redemption 
of $25,375,000 of 15-year debentures due 
in 1953 at 101%, will be used to pay 
off bank loans and finance expansion of 
refining, transportation and marketing 
facilities. 


Government Purchases of Texas 
Gasoline Down in November 





AUSTIN, Tex.—Government purchases 
of gasoline in Texas dropped to 32,583,- 
659 gals. in November, the smallest in 
several years. 


Heavy demand by the Army and Navy 
from Texas distributors caused peak sale 
to the government of 335,124,775 gals. 
in April, 1945. End of the war brought 
a sudden decline and the tax-free sale 
to federal agencies went down to 79,- 
998,610 gals. in October. 


Distribution to civilians continues to 
increase. This total was 131,572,564 
gals. in November, upon which distrib- 
utors in December reported tax collec- 
tions of $5,259,360. This is $1,057,159 
more than the tax produced in Novem- 
ber, 1944, when civilians under rationing 
bought 103,241,404 gals. The state tax 
is 4c a gal. 
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a A tired driver can’t be an efficient worker. He is 


yn. likely “to add one too many or one too few” in 
trying to keep tab on buckets filled when making 
rural deliveries. He won't be too particular about 
overmeasure or undermeasure. The constant labor 
of lifting and lugging is no help when it comes to 
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~ building customer good-will. And the number of 
; c stops he can make in a day is limited. 
re- With good men hard to get and keep these days, 
va it is more important than ever that you give seri- 
a: ous consideration to metering your trucks. Nep- 
tune Red Seal Meters can be installed right in the 
. line with pump and hose reel. Then you can al- 
n- ° ° 
eld ways be sure of fast, accurate deliveries and more 
red stops per day—no more overmeasure, no more 
- undermeasure and customer disputes; no more 
ch drivers dissatisfied because “the work is too hard.” 
8, In addition, Neptune metering provides a depend- 
on able record of all gallonage handled. 
Don’t let bucketing pass the buck to you any 
ion longer. Investigate the many advantages of 
due Neptune Red Seal Meters. Write for full informa- 
pay ‘ nd 
: of tion. Do it today. 
Hing 
——" 
FACTS ABOUT THE 1%" RED SEAL COMPACT METER 
cas 
This is a 1% inch Red Seal Compact Meter with Auto-Stop 
Print-O-Meter Register Model 334. Strainer, air release 
ases 2 OlOlOlo valve and back pressure valve are built into the meter casing 
83.- — ese —save valuable payload space and weight. Auto-Stop feature 
t in >i NEPTUNE , permits automatic delivery of pre-set gallonage. Print-O- 
7 a Meter provides fool-proof printed ticket showing exact 
SO IRS 0 . . ° = 
a nt-O-N quantity delivered. However, meter can be bought without 
}avy Perera Fails Print-O-Meter attachment. 
sale oneness. The construction of the measuring chamber is extremely 
zals simple—the piston is the only moving part. Unsurpassed 
ight accuracy and long life are assured. 
sale Write for new catalog of Red Seal Meters for tank trucks 
79.- and bulk plants. Form 777. 
s to TITERS 
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Trend in Automotive Design Seen Toward 


Gradual Simplification of Lubrication 


Overall Outlook Appears To 


Place More Severe Demands 
on Engine Oil 


By H. L. Hemingway 
Technical Service Dept., Pure Oil Co. 


The combination of accelerated war- 
time research and the three-year period 
of inactivity in passenger car production 
should result, eventually, in a new era 
in motor vehicle design. Already several 
quite completely redesigned busses and 
trucks have appeared. To determine the 
trends in the thinking of automotive de- 
signers, we have sent questionnaires to 
leading engine and vehicle builders. By 
analyzing their replies and projecting the 
development trends in both the automo- 
tive and petroleum industries, it is pos- 
sible to draw some tentative conclusions 
regarding future trends in 
practice. 


lubrication 


Oils for the Postwar Engine 


The engine builders say that, as com- 
pared with pre-war engines, the new en- 
gines will run at the same or higher oil 
temperatures, the same or higher piston 
temperatures, will have the same size or 
smaller crankcases, and the recommended 
drainage periods will be the same or 
longer. The same or lighter S.A.E. grades 
(which are usually less stable than 
heavier grades) will be recommended. 
All of these factors will place 
severe demands on engine oil. 


more 


On the other hand, on some heavy 
duty engines, oil coolers will be intro- 
duced and pistons will be oil cooled. Im- 
proved bearing materials which are not 
subject to oil corrosion (developed just 
prior to and during the war) will be used 
by many engine builders, and the per- 
centage of bearings subject to oil corro- 
sion will be reduced. The manufacturers 
predict more general use of oil bath air 
cleaners and considerably improved meth- 
ods of keeping the oil clean, These trends 
will, to some extent, ease the job lubri- 
cating oil has to do. The over-all trend, 
however, appears to be toward more 
severe operating conditions. 


To lubricate the new engines, the 
questionnaires and current lubrication 
recommendations indicate that passenger 
car builders will recommend the A. P. I. 
“Regular” and “Premium” grades, while 
commercial engine builders seem to favor 
the “Heavy Duty” type. 


The petroleum industry is in an ex- 
cellent position to supply improved oils 
for the new engines. Solvent extraction 
capacity has increased about 35% and 
solvent dewaxing capacity about 140% 
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since 1939. This makes possible manu- 
facture of oils having improved low tem- 
perature fluidity, more resistance to thin- 
ning at high temperature, and capable of 
providing cleaner engine operation. 


In addition, research on fundamentals 
of lubricating oil composition and effect 
of crude oil selection on engine perform- 
ance has progressed remarkably during 
the war. Finally, an aggressive lubricat- 
ing oil additive industry has matured and 
expanded during the war. It now has 
capacity to supply “Premium” or “Heavy 
Duty” type additives for all oils the pe- 
troleum industry can produce, as well as 
new, improved anti-foam additives, pour 
depressants, viscosity-index improvers, 
etc. 


Possible Trends Toward More 
Simplified Lubrication Procedure 


During the war, problems of logistics 
forced great emphasis on simplification in 
the supply of lubricants and the lubrica- 
tion procedure. Vehicle manufacturers 
and refiners alike discovered that auto- 
motive vehicles would function satisfac- 
torily on a very small number of oils and 
greases, 


Military ground force automotive 
equipment (exclusive of tanks) in United 
States was lubricated the year around 
with two engine oils, two gear lubricants, 
a chassis lubricant, a water pump grease, 
and a general purpose (wheel bearing 
and universal joint) grease. 


For these few lubricants to function 
with such versatiity required that speci- 
fications allow only good quality mate- 
rials, but in some fields—such as special 
aviation greases, hydraulic cils, recoil 
oils, etc.—petroleum technologists devel- 
oped lubricants having exceptional prop- 
erties. These lubricants functioned satis- 
factorily from temperatures of —50 F 
to over 200 F, had excellent oxidation 
stability, and in some cases also protected 
metals against corrosion, 


The problem of logistics also applies 
to civilian lubrication practice. A reduc- 
tion in the number of lubricants reduces 
inventories from refinery to ultimate con- 
sumer. It simplifies training of lubrica- 
tion men, and reduces possibility of mis- 
takes in vehicle lubrication. However, 
prewar trend in simplifying passenger 
car lubrication was rather slow, as shown 
by the following table: 

Year 
Average Number of Lubrication Points per Car 


Average Number of Lubricants Required per Car 


During this period, adoption of inde- 
pendent suspension on many cars in- 
creased average number of points per ve- 
hicle, but use of rubber bushings—for 
such points as spring bolts, spring 
shackles, and spring saddles—and coil 
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springs on certain cars resulted in a 
slight trend toward reduced number o 
points. However, the average car still 1 
quires between 5 and 6 different lubri 
cants, and some require as many as 
different lubricants, for complete lubri 
cation. 


Further simplification of automotive 
lubrication as time goes on may be ex 
pected as a result of:— 


1. Increased use of sealed at as- 
sembly units for such parts as water 
pump shafts, universal joints, clutch 
release bearings, rear wheel bear- 
ings, etc. Some of these, such as 
universal joints may require disas- 
sembly for relubrication at long mile- 
age intervals. This is a continuation 
of prewar trend in fabrication of 
these parts, 


2. Although our questionnaires 
indicate that vehicle builders are 
not yet decided regarding a possible 
increase in use of natural or syn- 
thetic rubber in chassis parts, there 
is little doubt that these materials 
will find increased use on oscillating 
parts which are subject to shock, 
such as independent suspension con- 
trol arms, spring bolts and shackles, 
spring saddles, etc. In fact, prior to 
the war on some cars rubber was 
used on as many as 275 flexible 
rubber mountings, bushings, pads, 
or joints, and total rubber (not in- 
cluding tires) amounted to as much 
as 50 Ibs. per car. 


Q 


8. The use of new design com- 
ponents may increase or decreasé 





1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
37 36 34 33 33 33% 


6 6 5.8 5% 5% 5% 





number of lubricants required. New 
types of transmissions will undoubt- 
edly complicate rather than simplify 
lubrication. This has been true of 
new transmission devices to date, 
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NE of the major oil com panies 
recently made exhaustive tests 
itch to determine the efficiency of 
ear- : 3 “4 
as as , drum closures from the stand- 
= point of drainage. 
1ie- 
tion ‘ - ae . fi 
al Tri-Sure and other types of 


closures were tested in 55 gallon 
ires drums under identical conditions. 
a. After draining the contents (Lube 
syn- Oil) from the drums only 3.38 fluid 
= * ounces remained in those fitted 


04 with Tri-Sure Closures, the ave- 
1OCK, 


con- rage contents remaining in all 
kles, 


yr to 


other drums being 11.72 fluid ozs. 


was 9 " ry. le . ~ 
xible a Benefit to users of Tri-Sure fitted 


— Photograph of T-square placed across the closure fitted in the drum clear- drums — 8.34 fluid ounces — the 
1n- 


mee ly shows the flush fitting of the flange which allows complete drainage. equivalent of more than 600 gallons 


in every 10,000 drum shipment, 
com- 


reas In addition, drums sealed with Tri- 


Sure Closures assure protection 
from leakage, seepage, tampering, 


substitution and breathing. 
CLOSURES 
A\IERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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such as free-wheeling, syncro-mesh, 
fluid drive, Hydra-Matic drive, Vac- 
amatic and Simplimatic drive, etc. 
It is to be hoped that engineers de- 
veloping postwar transmissions will, 
if possible, design these devices 
around regularly available lubri- 
cants. 


New developments in chassis sus- 
pension may reduce number of lu- 
brication points. One example is the 
torsion spring which has been suc- 
cessfully used on Twin Coach busses 
for a number of years (and appears 
in an entirely new design on the 
1946 Twin Coach, 32 to 44 passen- 
ger coaches), on the Buick built 
M18 “Hellcat” tank, and on several 
European cars such as French Mathis 
and front drive Citroen, English La-~ 
gonda and Vauxhall, and German 
Volkswagen. The new Twin Coach 
“Torsilastic” system makes use of 
rubber in shear, and suspension units 
require no lubrication. It is said that 
torsion bar suspension has superior 
ride and mechanical characteristics. 
It is simple and readily adaptable 
for both conventional suspension or 
independent suspension of all wheels. 
Its adoption on passenger cars would 
eliminate from 8 to 10 lubrication 
points per car. 


4. The lubrication of various units 
from the same oil supply is also a 
possibility. In Oldsmobile and Cad- 
illac Hydra-Matic drives, for ex- 
ample, fluid-drive and transmission 
have a common oil supply. The oil 
viscosity is in the motor oil range. 
It is conceivable that in some future 
designs the engine, fluid drive, and 
transmission will all be lubricated 
from a common supply of oil. This 
can hardly be called a new develop- 
ment; in the Model T Ford, engine, 
clutch and transmission were all lu- 
bricated by engine oil. 


It seems apparent that car manufac- 
turers have, in the past, devoted no spe- 
cial engineering effort to simplification of 
the lubrication procedure, and that prog- 
ress in this direction is generally inci- 
dental to mechanical changes made for 
other reasons. Some 1946 cars, whiis 
being almost identical to 1942 models 
mechanically, have more lubrication 
points than 1942 models, Nash, for ex- 
ample, has abandoned rubber bushings 
formerly used on control arms in favor 
of steel bushings requiring periodic lu- 
brication, while 1946 Hudson has uwni- 
versal joints equipped with fittings in- 
stead of the sealed-at-assembly joints 
previously used. 


As stated previously, the advantages 
to be gained from simplification of lubri- 
cant requirements apply to servicing of 
civilian as well as military vehicles. If 
the number of lubricants can be reduced, 
space, bookkeeping, and extra handling 
are saved at all steps from refinery to 
point of sale, lubrication of the vehicle 
is simplified, and chances of error are 
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reduced, (In the case of one car having 
40 lubrication points and requiring 7 
different lubricants, some in seasonal 
grades, theoretically there are some 360 
possible errors in application. ) 


Engine oils are already available 
which, in one grade, combine high tem- 
perature performance of a good S.A.E. 
30 and cold weather performance of a 
10W oil. Excellent universal gear lubri- 
cants suitable for all types of automotive 
gearing over wide temperature range are 
available and improved types are being 
developed. Work done with amphibious 
vehicles during the war has resulted in 
improved, more versatile chassis greases. 
High temperature, water resistant greases 
which can be used for all automotive 
grease applications with possible excep- 
tion of water pumps, have been devel- 
oped. 


What of the Centralized 
Lubrication System? 


Lubrication of the entire car through 
one fitting while fuel tank was being re- 
filled was one feature of a “car of the 
future” described in connection with the 
New York World’s Fair. This idea, like 
many others in the automotive field, was 
not particularly new since a so-called 
“one-shot oiler” system was used 10 to 
15 years ago on many high priced cars. 
It last appeared on the 1934 Auburn 
Twelve and larger Packards of about 
1936. 


Our survey of vehicle manufacturers 
indicates no possibility of centralized 
chassis lubrication being revived in pas- 
senger cars, but some possibility on 
busses and the higher priced trucks. 
Probable reasons why chassis lubrication 
of passenger cars “the hard way” will not 
be eliminated by reason of completely 
sealed in chassis points or by the use of 
a centralized system are:— 


1. The sales advantage probably 
is not great enough to justify the 
considerable increase in cost. 

2. There are technical difficulties 
in metering correct amount of lu- 
bricant to all fittings, especially when 
parts become clogged. 


3. Most important of all, without 
periodic chassis lubrication being re- 
quired, vehicle does not return to 
the service station or car dealer at 
frequent intervals for needed safety 
and tune-up inspections. Many deal- 
ers have found, during the war, that 
their establishments could be op- 
erated profitably on service business 
alone, much of which evolves from 
the “sales arena” of the lubrication 
department. A recent survey ( Motor 
Service Magazine for November, 
1945) shows that the most frequent 
service job required by passenger 
cars is chassis lubrication, While 
exact estimates are difficult to make, 
this one item undoubtedly amounts 
to more than a $50,000,000 annual 


business. 


This survey also shows that for every 


ten chassis lubrication jobs, the follow- 
ing items are sold: — 


7 Oil Changes 

4 Tire Repair Jobs 

3% Wash Jobs 

3 Gear Oil Changes 

3 Motor Tune-Up Jobs 

3 Spark Plug Cleaning Jobs 

3 Battery Charge Jobs 

2% Wheel Bearing Lubrication Jobs 

2 Carburetor Overhauls or Replace- 
ments 

2 Lamp Bulb Replacements 

1 Muffler and Tailpipe Replacement 

1 New Oil Filter 

1 New Set Spark Plugs 

1 New Battery 


Preventive maintenance is well known 
for its ability to assure trouble-free op- 
eration of trucks, busses, and military 
vehicles. Breakdowns and road failures 
are reduced or eliminated as a result of 
periodic inspections and replacements 
wherein certain parts are replaced or re- 
paired before they fail. 


The only preventive maintenance 
given the average passenger car results 
from inspections made at the time chassis 
is lubricated. While many of the above 
services may have been required because 
of failure, or evidence of near failure of 
parts involved, undoubtedly most were 
sold as a result of the inspections made 
at the time of lubrication. Therefore, 
since these services are performed by car 
dealers as well as service stations, pe- 
riodic lubrication service should not be 
eliminated or mileage period unduly 


extended. 


In the case of truck and busses, how- 
ever, where preventive maintenance is 
not dependent on periodic chassis lubri- 
cation and inspection, original owner 
may have to completely lubricate the ve- 
hicle up to 500 or more times during the 
life of unit. Here, as pointed out by 
some of the vehicle manufacturers, a 
centralized system which would greatly 
reduce time requirement for complete 
chassis lubrication and would materially 
reduce cost per operating mile. 


Requirements of Vehicles Now in Service 


The R. L. Polk and Co. figures for 
June. 30, 1944, show 24,115,429 regis- 
tered vehicles in service. About 80% of 
these are now more than 5 years old 
about 25% are more than 10 years old 
and nearly 2 million cars or about 8‘ 
are over 15 years old. Thus, any changes 
in design of new vehicles to reduce th« 
number of points to be lubricated o: 
number of products required will mak: 
no appreciable change in service statio: 
equipment or training requirements for 
many years, It is obvious, however, tha 
probable development of more versatil: 
lubricants by the petroleum industry wil 
simplify lubrication of old cars as wel 
as new. 
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This month—on January 1lth—Cities Service 
broadcasts its 1|OOOth program over the National 
Broadcasting Company Network. 


No other program has been on the air that 
long—No other sponsor has so consistently 
supported its retail organization! 


ANOTHER 
“FIRST” IN RADIO 


For the first time on the air—regular, 
stereotyped commercials have been 
abandoned ... In a new series, a 
weekly 2-minute re-enactment of a 
service station scene sells products, 
yet shows Cities Service Dealers and 
attendants how to improve sales 
approach. It works!— proved by 
current dealer sales results. Listen 
in yourself! 
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CITIES SERVICE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


fer CAR* HOME: INDUSTRY: FARM 


CITIES SERVICE 


“HIGHWAYS IN MELODY“ 


Paul Lavalle conducts 
the modern Cities Service 


String Orchestra and Singers 


—with prominent guest 
stars. NBC—Fridays 
8:00 P.M. (ET) 
7:00 P.M. (CT) 
6:00 P.M. (MT) 





























New Profit... 
New Success... 


New Permanence 


for the Independent Tire Merchant! 
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Independent Enterprise makes all our 
freedoms possible—let’s keep it! 


President, SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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~ Yes, Big Things are doing at Seiberling—far reaching plans 


that mean an even BIGGER FUTURE for the Independent 
Tire Merchant! 


‘Big things in new product developments with tremendous sales appeal 

. Big things in point-of-sale merchandising that place Independent Tire 
Merchants in a position to become the best merchandised, best identified 
in the industry . . . Big things in advertising that are boosting even higher 
the unprecedented public acceptance for Seiberling Products. 


BIG THINGS that add up fo the greatest array of product, merchandising, 


advertising and financial power ever marshalled in the cause of Tire 
Merchant Independence! 


No wonder a growing number of far-seeing Independent Tire Merchants 
want to identify their future with A Name You Can TRUST In Rubber. 


| BERLING 


YOU CAN TRUST IN RUBBER 


If you are one of the Independent Tire merchants who have already asked for the 
Seiberling Franchise in your area, please be patient a while longer. We never 
have and never will rob a Seiberling Dealer of his rightful share of our produc- 
tion in order to sign new business. The Seiberling policy of partnership and 


fair play means what it says. Isn’t that one of the reasons you want to join us? 











Broke at 70, Florida Oil Man Operates $500,000 Business at 80 


Distributor Overcomes Many Obstacles to Build up 


Thriving Petroleum Venture; Works Hard at Job 


At eighty, twice the age that some 
companies consider men too old to em- 
ploy, Fred L. Sanford, oil distributor of 
De Funiak Springs, Fla., is personally 
directing operations of his company, 
which in 1945 made sufficient money 
to permit distribution of a $19,000 bon- 
us on Christmas to its already well-paid 
employes. 


Ten years ago, Mr. Sanford flat broke, 
celebrated his 70th birthday by working 
15 hours selling caps and uniforms to 
filling station operators. 


Today, his company—Sanford Service 
Co.—consisting of floating equipment, 
terminal stocks and trucks, is worth well 
over $500,000. The company is growing. 
Last year showed a gain of 20% on 
fuel oil gallonage which in 1944 was 
more than 15,000,000 gals. Except for 
current open accounts, Mr. Sanford 
owes nothing. 


No Swivel Chair Proposition 


The directing of this company is the 
extreme opposite of a swivel-chair prop- 
osition. For those who might picture Mr. 
Sanford dropping in the plant occasion- 
ally to look things over, take a look at 
his activities the week before Christ- 
mas. 


He drove more than 600 miles 
on Tuesday and bought a 4500-gal. 
trailer. Wednesday he drove 
300 miles and worked on employ- 
e’s (he calls them junior partners) 


bonus accounts until 2 a.m. Thurs- 
day he drove more than 600 miles 
and bought a White truck. Upon 
his return he worked until 3 a.m. 
The next morning he was on the 
job at 6:30 a.m. 


That week he averaged five 
hours sleep nightly. He worked un- 
til 2:30 Sunday morning; was out 
at 7 a.m. and distributed the $19,- 
000 bonus checks at 4 p.m. Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day he 
stayed at the terminal so that his 
men could have this time off. 


After Christmas he took a trip 
to Texas. During five days he 
drove 1800 miles, flew 122, and 
boated 100 miles. He found time, 
besides attending to considerable 
business, to shoot a ten-point buck 
and 44 ducks. 


Likes NPN—Joe Palooka 


Between these activities he says he 
also read NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, 
the daily papers and Readers Digest. In 
addition he kept up on Joe Palooka and 
Dick Tracy. 

All of this activity is not unusual. He 
has thrived and remained robust and 
healthy on this kind of action, which 
he would recommend as one of his 
prescriptions for success. 


Before entering the oil business in 
1935, Mr. Sanford’s life was never dull. 
He had many ups and downs, some of 


De Funiak Springs Terminal of Sanford Service Co. 








































































Shown here is the Sanford terminal at De Funiak Springs, Fla. Lined up before 
the storage tanks are some of the tank trucks operated by the company 
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which would have been a_ knock-out 
blow for the average man. He was born 
in Independence, Iowa, and received 
his first sales experience selling buggy 
whips. He later went into the Railway 
Mail Service, where he spent 13 years 
on some of the country’s fastest runs. 
When he resigned to go South to man- 
age a land company, he was president of 
the Railway Postal Clerk’s Assn., Chicago 
branch. 


Develops Irish Potatoes 


His first southern undertaking for a 
syndicate was to colonize a tract of 
land in Baldwin County, Ala. Before re- 
signing to start a small saw mill of his own, 
he had gotten the farmers to start 
growing early Irish potatoes. This county 
still produces more Irish potatoes than 
any county in the United States. 

After cutting all the timber he could 
secure for his small Alabama mill, he 
moved to Louisiana and started another 
mill with about $2500 worth of used 
equipment. Within a year he was in 
debt $345,000 for timber and equipment. 
Three years later fire destroyed the mill 
with a loss of $108,000 covered with 
only $10,000 insurance. He then built 
a small mill and started over, but it 
took him seven years to get out of debt. 
When the crash of 1929-30 came, he was 
completely wiped out. All that was left 
was an old rickety car, and a $15,000 
debt. 


Down but Not Out 


But, Mr. Sanford says, he was not 
all discouraged. His philosophy is that 
those who have confidence in them- 
selves will always succeed, regardless 
of age or conditions. 


After the crash, Mr. Sanford took his 
old car and started selling filling stations 
uniforms, oils, boots, shirts, and anything 
he could carry that could be sold to a 
station operator. He worked in Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida until the middle 
of 1935. If he made $25 a week, he says, 
he thought he had a big week. 


Studies Oil Possibilities 


But in his jtravels and contacts with 
oil men, Mr. Sanford was looking to the 
future and studying the possibilities of 
getting into the business. In talks with 
Diesel engine operators he learned that 
they had to buy their Diesel fuel in car 
lots to avoid paying higher prices. Some 
of them, he found, he could not use a 
carload in less than two or three years. 


He inquired into the possibility of 
bringing fuel oils to a water terminal 
by barge and distributing it by tank 
truck. He saw a wonderful opportunity, 
he thought, but had no money to make 
a start. But he finally convinced a tow- 
ing company at Pensacola to help him 
get started. He then arranged with the 
Hempstead Oil Co. of Mobile to bring 
oil into their terminal at Freeport, Fla. 
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TOMORROW'S MOTOR OILS 
~ MADE TODAY 


The new 1946 Motor Oils were a plan of 
tomorrow. But that’s no longer true. They’re 
here... now! 


\ new trend in motor oil performance is in 
full swing with many oil companies announc- 
ing improved oils. 


The big lift in motor oil quality comes mainly 
from the use of the right inhibitor-dispersant 
improver—the kind that insures the “clean 
engine performance” specified by the Army 
and Navy during the war. 


PARANOX 62 and 105 are outstanding inhibitor- 
dispersants, effective ... proven. . . economical. 
Motor oils that put new life into trucks, buses, 
passenger cars and farm equipment are being 
improved today with PARANOX 62 or 105. 
Plan to improve your motor oil with PARANOX. 


CONTACT OUR NEAREST PARAFLOW SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Stanco Distributors, Inc., 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, III. 


Carter Oil Co., P. O. Box 801, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Griffin Chemical Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 


'mperial Oil, Ltd., 56 Church Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 


ANUARY 16, 1946 


WITH 














Among the Giant molecule products for 
better oils developed by us and the 
Standard Oil Development Company are: 


PARATONE—For Higher Viscosity Index 
PARAFLOW— For Lower Pour Point 

PAR ATA C—For Tacky Oils and Greases 
PARAPOID—For E. P. Gear Oils 
PARANOX—For Better Motor Oils 
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(16 miles from De Funiak Springs on 
Choctawhatchee Bay) to be loaded into 
a truck. He then “talked a Chevrolet 
dealer” into selling him a tank trailer 
and truck without a down payment. 
Incidentally, since that time, Mr. Sanford 
has bought 50 or more cars and trucks 
from this dealer. 


Buys Terminal 


Two years later Mr. Sanford was able 
to finance a deal whereby he became 
owner of the terminal. He then started 
buying fuel and burner oils from re- 
fineries direct, and having it towed to 
his terminal. It was then that the busi- 
ness really blossomed. In 1938, he bought 
his own barge to reduce the cost of de- 
liveries to his terminal. A year later 
he bought a 150 hp. steel tug and 
another barge. This equipment was pur- 
chased with small down payments, and 
balance to be paid in monthly install- 
ments. 


Later loans were made through RFC. 
During the war, two more tugs and three 
additional barges were purchased with 
RFC loans. These loans were all paid 
many months before they became due. 


During 1941 the company handled 
more than 24,000 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts. The following year it delivered 
more than 43,000 tons. In 1943 the ton- 
nage reached 55,000 tons; in 1944 it 
was 88,000 tons. This year the company 
has Army and Navy contracts for nearly 


8,000,000 gals. Neither 
kerosine are handled. 


gasoline nor 


The company operates two steel tugs 
with 220 and 250 h.p. Atlas engines, 
five barges with a capacity of 1,250,- 
000 gals. The terminal has a capacity of 
600,000 gals. As much as 500,000 gals. 
are delivered some weeks by trucks. 


Truck Fleet Grows 


The single truck and trailer has grown 
to a fleet of 15 trucks and 13 trailers, 
with additional equipment being added. 
The largest trailer is of 4500-gal. capa- 
city; one has a 3000-gal. capacity, and 
the others are 4000-gal. each. 


Until a short time ago, Mrs. Sanford 
handled the dispatching of the trucks. 
She also supervised all of the company’s 
activities when Mr. Sanford was away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford own nine-tenths 
of the company. In 1940 Mr. Sanford 
drew up a partnership arrangement 
making all employes junior partners and 
sharing an undivided one-tenth interest 
so long as they stay with the company. 
If they leave or are discharged, they 
lose their share. When a junior partner 
is ill, he receives his pay and at death, 
the wife or estate gets a check for $250 
the following day. All employes re- 
ceive vacations with pay. 

One of the conditions of the partner- 
ship arrangement is that no executive 
partner shall draw more than $300 per 
month salary. Mr. Sanford explains that 





Florida Oil Man ‘Strikes It Rich’ 





1) ee Oe 


Gordon Duke. president of Southeastern Oil Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and Mrs. 


off Mexico 


53,042,623 


this clause was inserted to protect the 
junior partners, since he has made arrange- 
ments that after his death the junior 
partners get another one-tenth interest 
in the business. 


Says Junior Partners Do Work 


Mr. Sanford says his idea is that the 
junior partners, or employes, are the 
ones who really do the hard work, and 
make the contacts with customers in a 
400-mile zone and keep the business. 
As proof of this, he points to the fact 
that every customer who bought oil 
from his company the first six months 
he was in business is still his customer. 

Many of the junior partners’ salaries 
with bonuses and dividends, in addition to 
their other benefits, run from $4,000 to 
$5,000 per year. Mr. Sanford’s salary 
is $3,600 a year. This plus his share of 
the company’s profits, he says, is “very 
satisfactory.” 


3 States Report Motor Fuel 
Tax Collection Increases 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—tThree states, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, report motor 
fuel tax collection increases ranging from 
13.47% to 28.8% with Virginia leading 
the field. North Dakota’s figures revealed 
total tax collections at $279,712 for De- 
cember but offered no comparison with 
1944 figures for the same month. 
The totals by states follows: 


VIRGINIA 
(Ist five months of current 
fiscal year, starting July 1, 
1945) 
1943-44 
$6,333,630 


1945-46 
$8,094,378 


Percent Gain 
28.8 

WISCONSIN 

November 

1944 

$1,742,069 

(1st 11 months) 

$17,280,366 


1945 


$2,122,633 


Percent Gain 
21.78 
$19,607,251 13.47 

MINNESOTA 
October 
(Figures in gals.) 
41,935,310 26.48 
Minnesota in-shipments of fuel oil 
were 18,970,663 gals, an increase of 
11%2% above October, 1944, totals. Farm 
tractor fuel amounted to 2,103,652 gals, 
up almost 25%. 


International Load Lines 
Rules Are Again in Force 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The International 
Load Lines Convention, limiting loadings 
of tankers as well as of dry cargo ves- 
sels, is again in force after a suspension 
of more than four years. 
Action reinstating the convention was 
taken by President Truman, who re- 








Duke, are fully prepared to tell about the “big ones that didn’t get away.” This 
spectacular catch of sailfish was made by Mr. Duke and his wife in the Pacific, 
off Acapulco, Mexico. Mr, Duke is in Mexico on business pertaining to an affiliated 
Mexican corporation—Southeastern de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., of which he is also 
president. He is developing arrangements for the shipment of greater quantities 
of Mexican fuel oils to Atlantic Coast ports as a good-neighborly gesture of stimu- 
lating inter-American trade. Mrs. Duke’s mother is a native of Mexico 


voked the presidential proclamation No. 
2500, issued Aug. 9, 1941, which sus- 
pended the convention for the duration 
of war Continued suspen- 
sion, the President said, “is no longer 
necessary or desirable.” 


emergency. 
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flow to have the percentage in your favor! 
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Your money—and plenty of it—has been 
staked on advertising to keep your brand 
name alive with consumers. But it was no 
gamble... because you spent even more in 
making your oila better product than ever. 


2 





Naturally, your customers, the auto own- 
ers and dealers who have been influenced 
by your advertising and the top quality 
of your product, want to get your oil into 
their crankcases and service stations. 











Sm 
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4 Y 
But you can’t win customers—steady ones 

3 unless you win their confidence first. 
Protect your brand name by getting your 
oil to them the truly safe way—in cans! 
Cans prevent adulteration and substitu- 
tion, and there’s no product loss through 
breakage. 











PATIENCE 
PLEASE 


It won't be long before you'll be able to 
fill all the cans you want with your im- 
proved oil. But until the situation returns 
to normal, please be patient. That day is 
just around the corner! 








American Can Company New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Opportunities for Independent Marketers Are as 
Good or Better Than Ever, Says Veteran Oil Man 


Special to NPN 

MIAMI, Okla—R. G. Cunningham, 
an independent oil marketer for 30 years, 
believes the opportunities for sound, well- 
financed independent marketing are as 
good, if not better than ever before. 

Having disposed of the R. G. Cun- 
ningham Oil Co. last October to the 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. of Tulsa, 
Mr. Cunningham has had time now to 
view the industry from the sidelines, so 
to speak, and to weigh its progress in 
the scales of personal experience. He 
comes forward now with this observa- 
tion: 

“It is to be hoped that the practice 
of loaning equipment can be eliminated. 
There is no good sound reason why a 
service station owner should not buy 
and own his equipment. The grocer or 
dry goods merchant does not expect the 
wholesaler to furnish his ice boxes and 
show cases. It would make for a higher 
type of station operator and not so many 
shoe-string operators.” 

The background on which Mr. Cun- 
ningham bases his suggestion dates back 
to 1904 when he began business in Miami 
as a retail druggist, a pursuit he followed 
until 1915. 

His business career began to veer from 
the prescription counter toward oil 


marketing in 1907 when lead and zinc 
were discovered four miles north of here. 
At that time coal was the only available 
fuel and it had to be shipped into Miami, 
then be hauled with team and wagon 
over nine miles of dirt road to the mine 
mills. 

Early in 1908 Mr. Cunningham made 
connections with an Oklahoma refinery, 
which had an overstock of residuum oil 
and no market, to supply fuel for the 
mines. He erected wooden tanks on 
trackage at Miami and ran a four-inch 
pipeline to the new mining district. 

Oil was pumped from storage at 
Miami to another set of tanks near the 
mining town of Hattenville (now Com- 
Two-inch laterals were run to 
the mines with which contracts were 
made. 


merce). 


Market Changed 


This setup worked fine until the lat- 
ter part of 1910 when natural gas was 
piped into the field and the mills all 
changed over to gas engines. 

But Mr. Cunningham had not neglect- 
ed other potentials of oil and saw an 
opportunity for the production and mar- 
keting of light oils and lubricants. At 
first he shipped kerosine and gasoline in 
wood barrels to grocery stores. Here 


WOOD RIVER 


QUALITY PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 
TO THE INDEPENDENT JOBBER 


ETHYL and all grades of leaded and unleaded gaseline 


TRACTOR FUEL 
ASPHALT 


DIESEL FUEL 
KEROSENE 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3, DOMESTIC FUEL OIL 


RANGE OIL 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL OIL 


SALES OFFICES: 


HARTFORD, ILLINOIS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Phone Wood River 4-4374 
Phone De Soto 5533 


P. ©. Box 145 
1700 Stewart Avenue 


HOME OFFICE: 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


WOOD RIVER OIL AND 


REFINING COMPANY, 


INC. 
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R. C. Cunningham 


five gallon cans were used to service the 
needs of the few automobiles in the 
area. 


Worked on Cut and Try Basis 


He built a small warehouse with a 
tank each for kerosine and gasoline. As 
he puts it: “We had no experience and 
worked on a cut and try basis, often hav- 
ing to back up and start over. In this 
case our tanks were of too light ma- 
One morning we found the kero- 
sine tank raining kerosine. The bottom 
had rusted through in a thousand or 
more fine pin holes.” 


All deliveries were made with team 
and wagon. In January of 1912 the Cun- 
ningham enterprise was still small and 
inventory showed $638.35 in merchan- 
dise and $664.85 in equipment. 


The mining field continued to develop 
rapidly, spreading over northern Ottawa 
County, Okla., and into Cherokee Coun- 
ty, Kan., forming, with the old Joplin 
district, the Tri-State Mining district. As 
the district grew, so did Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s business. 


“But sometimes with growing pains,” 
he adds. 


The mine mills were located where 
ore was found and there was no time 
to build roads. Many deliveries were 
made where the delivery expense was 
equal to or in excess of the value of the 
commodities. 


“We took our profit in good will then,” 
Mr. Cunningham explained. 


It was during this period of “grow- 
that he left the prescription 


| counter and druggist business for good. 






| and by virtue of a few telegrams and the 


Misfortune struck the Cunningham 
firm in 1915 when a midnight fire de- 
stroyed the entire plant. But the good 
will he had built during his venture into 
the oil marketing field paid dividends 
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loan of a depot platform, he was able to 
continue in business. 

The plant was rebuilt almost at once 
and in 1918 a small blending plant was 
erected. 

In 1921 another fire struck, destroying 
stock, warehouse and some tanks. Part 
of the tanks, the garage, trucks, office and 
laboratory building were saved. 


Builds Fireproof Plant 





“T decided this was no fun so we re- 
built a fireproof plant of concrete and 
steel,” Mr. Cunningham said. 





A barrel warehouse with Economy 
barrel racks, blending house with two 
600-gal. steam jacketed kettles, ran down 
tanks, etc., were included, giving the | 
plant 110,000 gallon storage capacity. 

An NPN subscriber since April, 1915, 
ind a member of the NPN 25-Year Club, | 
Mr. Cunningham has served as a director 
of National Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
and of Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Assn. For 
four years he was president of the Ok- 
lahoma Jobbers. In addition he has 
been director of National Petroleum Mu- 
e tual Fire Insurance Co.; a member of | 
e the Oklahoma Planning Assn. Commit- | 
tee; treasurer of the Miami Board of 
Education (1911-1945), and chairman of 
the Ottawa County OPA price panel. 








a At the time he sold his interest to | 

Ls Mid-Continent, Cunningham Oil operated 

d five service stations and served Okla- 

yu homa, Kansas and Missouri market areas. | 

is 

* 0.W.1.U. District Council 

0- No. 4 Elects Officers 

on Special to NPN 

- HOUSTON — Rocky L. Davis of 
O.W.1.U. Local 36 at nearby Pasadena 

m has been elected president of O.W.I.U.’s 

n- District Council No. 4, which is union’s 

ad largest district. Mr. Davis succeeds 

n- E. J. Hopkins. 


Council elected William McBride of 
Local 449 at Texas City to succeed Ray 



















= Andrews of Local 23 at Port Arthur as 
na vice president. T. J. Goodwin was re- sad; ; 
lin elected secretary-treasurer. ; —===! When you use CHIKSAN Ball-Bearing Swivels, you 
As Five trustees were elected: W. G. CHIKSAN get full 360° turning on double rows of ball bearings. 
Cannon of Pasadena; H. T. Russell of Secunia Ges , Sai p 
\g- Port Neches: A. Halecate of Houston: Perfect Flexibility: Exceptionally low torque eliminates all strains and 
L. E. Lawson of Port Arthur; and E. M. _ PV stresses on pipe, fittings and connections. Chiksan 
i. Zoller of Beaumont. oe Swivels retain their flexibility because there is nothing 
Microscopic Fossil Study | ie” to tighten or adjust... no packing glands or stuffing 
ore Aids Petroleum Geologists EP = Effective Pack-o# DbOxes to require periodical tightening . “. no possibility 
me Swecte! to NPN P/V = Pressure or of squeezing the packing so hard the joint won't turn. 
pre pecs: to Vacuum ‘ . . : 
sae AUSTIN—Tiny one-celled animals— | T= Lew Torque CHIKSAN Ball-Bearing Swivels are supplied in over 
he a poe nse alee , an — 500 different Types, Styles and Sizes for rotation in 1, 2 
role in helping the petroleum geologist 
discover the ages of rock formations, ac- and 3 planes...and for every purpose. 
“g cording to Don L. Frizzell, micro-paleon- 
tologist at the University of Texas. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: 
‘Any drilling beyond productive sands CHIKSAN EXPORT COMPANY, BREA, CALIFORNIA *® Branches: 
w- in an oil well in a known area is a waste,” NEW YORK, 50 Church St. * HOUSTON, 817% Main St. 
_ Dr. Frizzell explained, “so it is of great 
importance to the producers to know the 
am age of the rocks in which they are drill- 
i ing. Therefore, microscopic fossils, one- 
st celled plants and animals, and less com- eee eee CHIKSAN COMPANY 
nto mon fossil shells and vertebrate remains, FOR ALL PURPOSES BREA, CALIFORNIA 
nds are studied to determine the age of indi- aEG meet See 
the vidual beds,” he said. 
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| Hatch Named Purchasing Dept. 
| Manager of The Texas Co. 





Mr. Hatch Mr. Orton 


| NPN News Bureau 
| NEW YORK—Appointment of Robert 
S. Hatch as manager of the Purchasing 


Department of The Texas Co. to succeed 

| Greer W. Orton, newly named assistant 

oe ® to the president, was made this week by 
President Harry T. Klein, 

Mr. Hatch, native of Boston, has been 

| with Texaco since 1927, when he was 

graduated from Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology with a degree in civil en- 


gineering. He was first employed in the 

refining department, but transferred to 

the purchasing department in 1938. 
He was named assistant to the man- 


ager in 1939, and assistant manager in 
1943. That year also, he was appointed 


chairman of the materials subcommittee 

for PAW’s District 1, and served in that 
| capacity on a part-time basis until disso- 

lution of the committee last October. 


Texas School Children Join 


Made in a wide variety of cover | Lobby Against Oil Treaty 
styles and openings suitable for Seosial to NPM 
easy filling and safe airtight | AUSTIN, Tex.—The wheels of Texas’ 
packaging of products. most potent lobby—the school children— 
have begun grinding against ratification 
of the Anglo-American oil treaty. 

Dan Hovey of Houston, chairman of 
Texas committee of oil men opposing the 
treaty, says resolutions opposing the 
treaty have been sent to Texas senators 
from some 25 Texas school districts and 
more are on the way. Sen. Tom Connally 
is chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which is considering the treaty. 
Mr. Hovey said formal opposition also 
has been expressed by Dr. L. A. Woods, 
state school superintendent; Bascom 
Giles, state land commissioner; Texas 
Assn. of School Administrators; Board of 
Regents for State Teachers Colleges; 
House of Delegates to State Teachers 
Assn. 

Opposition of the schools is based on 
the claim that the treaty might have ad- 
| verse effect on finances of public schools 

whose income is largely from oil taxes 

and royalties. 










































—— Carriers Seek Long Haul Relief 


WASHINGTON — Truck carriers in 4 
| N [ L \ ) CT F i | p (} N ] Ad N E Rr F, 0. | Illinois and Western Truck Line terti- ; 


tory have applied to ICC for relief from 


Container Specialists | | short and long haul restrictions on ship- 


: > ~ 4 rar > y 7. 4 “7 s 1 
6532 $. MENARD AVE., CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS ments of hexylene glycol in carloads fron 


é hpaat : ; ; 4} | points in the southwest to destinations 
¢ Chi e nN Jersey Cit , Oe A ; é 
LAL Pees See ee 1s | in Illinois and other truck line territory. 
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Daring 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 


= 
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vy 


For example, on one program our guest speaker, 
Charles S. Jones of Los Angeles, represented the 
petroleum industry. On other programs were George 
W. Romney of Detroit of the Automotive Council for 
War Production; and Charles F. Kettering of Detroit, 
representing the Diesel industry. 


lavas WOM SICOSSV SSL 


Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry and the 
nation generally knows what a tremendous task that was and 
how efficiently it was accomplished. 


Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
commodities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared 


P to provide unexcelled service. 
1e 
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A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 
times to cooperate with you. 
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> u gee % Union Pacific will, upon re- 

| on . quest, furnish information 
ad- , about available industrial 
ools i and mercantile sites in the 


PACIFIC territory it serves. Address 
axes 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


: @ Omaha, Nebraska. 
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TEXT OF OIL WAGE PANEL’S REPORT 





INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

The Oil Panel was appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor Nov. 27, 1945, “to 
investigate the labor dispute relating to 
the wages which sliould be paid on the 
resumption of the forty-hour week” in 
the oil plants and facilities which had 
been seized by the Navy in accordance 
with Executive Order 9639 issued by the 
President Oct. 4, 1945. As a major 
source of motive power for transporta- 
tion on land, sea and in the air and for 
industrial production, the oil industry is 
not only essential for bringing home 
from the European and Pacific areas the 
men and women in the armed forces, but 
also is essential to the reconversion of 
American industry to peace-time pro- 
duction. Any serious breakdown in the 
petroleum industry as threatened by this 
dispute would “interfere with an effective 
transition to a peace-time economy.” 

The panel met with the parties to the 
dispute Dec. 4, 1945, in Washington, 
D. C., to determine the schedule and 
procedures for the regular hearings. The 
parties present were: 

Union Representatives 

W. S. Povell, International Represent- 
ative, Oil Workers’ International Union, 
CIO, and Philip Eden, Research Work- 
er, Oil Workers’ International Union, 
CIO. 

Company Representatives 


Ashland Oil and Refining Co., J. How- 
ard Marshall, President. 

Atlantic Refining Co., P. G. Wharton, 
Vice President, and H. Barton Off, At- 
torney. 

Cities Service Co. (Delaware), L. M. 
Bound, Charles M. Reed, Attorney, and 
F. M. Butler, Industrial Relations De- 
partment. 

Cities Service Co. 
George H. Shaw, Counsel. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp., Kar! 
F. Steinmann, Counsel, and John S. Me- 
Daniel, Jr. 

Magnolia Petroleum Corp., Richard H. 
Lowe and W. H. Zabriskie. 

National Réaining Co., Frank C. Heath, 
Attorney. 

Pan American Refining Corp., Rodney 
M. Nash, Counsel. 

Pure Oil Co., J. W. Rees, Personnel 
Director, and Ben A. Harper, Attorney. 

Republic Oil Refining Co., W. E. Hus- 
ton, President, and Norman L. Meyers, 
Attorney. 

Shell Oil Co., E. H. Walker, General 
Manager, Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations, and John C. Quilty. 

Sinclair Refining Co., Walter E. 
Brown, B. L. Stilphen, and Daniel T. 
Pierce, Assistant to President. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., W. H. 
Zabriskie and Richard Lowe, Counsel. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), William A. 
McAfee, R. S. Stewart, Manager, and 
Carl H. Metz, Jr., Industrial Relations 
Manager. 

Texas Co., Philip C. Humphrey, M. 
Halpern, Vice President, James Tan- 
ham, Vice President, A. E. Van Dusen, 
General Attorney, and R. G. Rankin, 
Assistant Comptroller. 

Gregory Harrison, Attorney for the 


(Pennsylvania), 


aa 


Union Oil Co. of California, appeared 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 

Other companies, some or all of whose 
plants and facilities had been seized, but 
whose representatives did not appear, 
were: American Liberty Oil Co.; Chal- 
mette Petroleum Corp.; Elk Refining Co.; 
Gulf Oil Corp.; Petroleum Specialties, 
Inc.; Phillips Petroleum Co. 


PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED 
BY THE PANEL 


After a day’s discussion by the parties 
and the panel in executive session, the 
panel fixed Dec. 17 as the day for the 
opening of the hearings and announced 
a seven point procedural program, as 
follows: 

I. The panel looks primarily to 
the parties to submit data on which 
it can make a full and fair report to 
the Secretary of Labor. 

II. Each party will submit at the 
opening of the hearings a brief state- 
ment of its case. 

III. Within the time limits to be 
specified the parties will have the op- 
portunity to make oral statements in 
support of, or by way of supplement 
to the written statements. 

IV. Within the time limits to be 
specified, the parties will have the op- 
portunity to make cross examinations. 

V. At the end of the hearings, the 
parties will submit concluding written 
statements by way of rejoinder or sum- 
mary. 

VI. After the parties have submit- 
ted their data, the panel on its own 
initiative will use its discretion in de- 
veloping any facts from government 
sources which it considers pertinent to 
the inquiry. 

VII. Such data, if any, as devel- 
oped by the panel will be submitted 
to the parties for comment within 
necessary time limits. 

Several important questions were 
raised at this meeting by each side. The 
union indicated that it intended to in- 
troduce extensive material covering the 
financial position of the companies and 
of the industry, Company representatives 
asked that the panel state its position 
as regards consideration of financial data, 
including profits and ability to pay, in 
making its recommendations. One com- 
pany requested that the panel hear that 
company’s presentations in executive ses- 
sion. The union requested the panel to 
obtain extensive data from various gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

In response to the inquiries from the 
companies, the panel held that unless 
there was a plea of inability to pay, it 
would not consider that a disclosure of 
financial position was required, and a 
majority of the panel took the further 
position that in the absence of a plea 
of inability to pay it would not consider 
data on ability to pay as relevant. The 
panel also refused to place any limits on 
any testimony in executive session. The 
panel also refused to place any limits on 
the testimony or material to be present- 
ed to it and specifically stated that if the 
union submitted data on the financial 
position of the companies or the indus- 


try it would be received. As to the re- 
quest of the union that it secure vo- 
luminous data from governmental sources, 
the panel stood on procedural point VI 
above. When, at the meeting on Dec. 
17, the union renewed its request, the 
panel reiterated the position previously 
taken. 

The position of the panel in regard to 
ability to pay, disclosure and relevancy 
of financial data was subsequently su- 
perseded by the interpretations on these 
points made by the appropriate govern- 
mental authorities and discussed at a 
later point. 

In view of the panel’s decision to have 
public hearings and not to exclude evi- 
dence on ability to pay, some companies 
expressed reservations about further par- 
ticipation in the proceedings and in 
fact a few companies did not again par- 
ticipate. The parties were asked by the 
panel to cooperate with its research staff 
in providing wage data for its considera- 
tion. Eighteen of the companies so co- 
operated and six refused. Seven of the 
companies submitted written briefs and 
a number of others submitted statements 
containing information and arguments on 
the main issues in dispute. Throughout 
the proceedings there were some repre- 
sentatives of oil companies present who 
participated, submitted statements and 
engaged in as well as submitted to cross- 
examination. 


OPENING OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Present for the opening of the hearings 
on Dec. 17 were the following representa- 
tives of the parties: 

Oil Workers International Union: 
O. A. Knight, President; Lindsay P. Wal- 
den, General Counsel; William S. Povall, 
Assistant to the President; E. Carl Mat- 
tern, Vice President; R. D. Stewart and 
Eugene Cotton, Assistant General Coun- 
sel, Congress of Industrial Organization. 

Companies: Atlantic Refining Co.; 
P. G. Wharton, Vice President, H. Bar- 
ton Off, Attorney, and R. Stewart; Cities 
Service Oil Co, (Del.), F. M. Butler, 
Superintendent Industrial Relations, 
Charles M. Reed, Attorney; and Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ohio), William A. McAfee, 
General Counsel, and C. H. Metz, Jr., 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


Questions Asked by the Union 


At the opening of the hearings the 
union asked a ruling on three questions. 
These questions were in essence as fol- 
lows: 

I. Does the panel consider and rule 
that it has the right to make a finding 
of fact and recommendation to the 
Secretary of Labor, finding and recom- 
mending “the wages which should be 
paid on the resumption of a 40-hour 
work week in the seized plants and fa- 
cilities” and that such “wage or salary 
increases,” if any, should be made by 
the employers, “through collective bar- 
gaining with the duly certified or rec- 
ognized representatives of the em- 
ployees involved?” 

II. Does the panel further consider 
and rule that it is authorized to find 
and recommend that such wage or sal- 
ary increases, if any, should “not be 
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used in whole or in part as the basis 
for seeking an increase in price ceil- 
ings, or for resisting otherwise justi- 
fiable reduction in price ceilings, or in 
the case of products or services being 
furnished under contract with a Fed- 
eral procurement agency,” should “not 
increase the costs to the United States.” 

III. Does the panel consider and 
rule that it has the right to make dnd- 
ing of fact and recommendations, find- 
ing and recommending that wage or 
salary increases, if any, are “neces- 
sary to correct maladjustments or in- 
equities which it finds would interfere 
with the effective transition to a peace- 
time economy,” and, if necessary to 
effect such increases, the panel is 
authorized to recommend to the Sta- 
bilization Administrator or to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that “addi- 
tional classes of wages and salary in- 
creases” be defined to correct such 
maladjustments or inequities under 
section 2 of Part IV of Executive Or- 
der No. 9599? 

The panel answered the first question 
“yes;” the second question “no;” and 
the third question, “yes, but that it would 
take this last step only for the most 
compelling reasons.” Since the answer 
“no” to the second question needed clari- 
aication and amplification, the chairman, 
for the panel, made this statement: 

“The question raised by the Union 
involves a basic question of the entire 
relationship between the functioning 
of these fact-finding panels and the 
wage and price stabilization policies 
established to cover all of the cases . . . 

“This is a question which the panel 
feels it cannot in good conscience rule 
on without consultation with the Sta- 
bilization Administrator . 

“We find that there is so much in- 
volved, that we are on unexplored 
ground, and we want to be sure, even 
through it takes time, that we do, as far 
as we can, what is right. Even most 
eminent counsel is not clear on some 
points.” 

The panel thereupon decided, for the 
time being, to reserve its amplified rul- 
ing because of the wide implication in- 
volved in the various questions. 
Panel’s Answers to Union’s Questions 

As indicated by the statement of the 
chairman quoted above, there was a dif- 
ference of opinion among counsel for the 
several agencies. It was therefore de- 
termined by the Office of the Secretary 
of Labor that the questions at issue 
should be the subject of-discussions be- 
tween the Department of Labor, the Of- 
fice of the Stabilization Administrator 
and the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The overall interpreta- 
tion which resulted from the three-day 
deliberation of these agencies was sum- 
marized in a statement issued to the panel 
through the Office of the Secretary of 
Labor on Dec. 21, 1945. On the basis 
of this statement the panel thereupon 
made its own rulings on the specific 
questions of the union as follows: 

“No. 1. The panel rules that it 
has the right to make findings of fact 
and recommendations to the Secretary 
of Labor as to the wages which should 
be paid on the resumption of a 40-hour 
workweek in the seized plants and fa- 
cilities and has the further right to 
recommend that such wage or salary 
increases, if any, should be made by 
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the employers ‘through collective bar- 
gaining with duly certified or recog- 
nized representatives of the employees 
involved.’ 

“No. II, The panel, if it recom- 
mends a wage increase, will do so on 
one of two possible grounds: either 
(1) that it believes the increase is of 
a type which can be approved under 
Executive Order 9651 and the wage 
and salary regulations of the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator—that is, which can 
be permitted to result, if that is neces- 
sary, in an increase in ceiling prices 
or in costs to the United States; or 

(2) that the wage increase is one 
which can be paid within the frame 
work of existing price ceilings and costs 
to the United States, irrespective of 
whether it is approvable in part. 

“The first ground is discussed 
further under No. III.” 

“If the panel recommends a wage 
increase on the second of the above 
grounds, it will, of course, recommend 
that the employers put it into effect 
without delay. If this recommenda- 
tion is accepted by the employers, it 
will amount to a waiver of any right 
to use the wage increase within a six- 
months period as a basis for seeking 
price relief, so long as the wage in- 
crease has not been approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. It would 
not, however, debar the employers 
from seeking the Board’s approval of 
a part or the whole of the wage in- 
crease, and if they secure such ap- 
proval, from then using it as a basis 
for requesting price relief. 

“No, III. If the panel, in its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, recommended a wage 
increase on the basis that relief would 
be necessary, rather than on the basis 
that the increase was one which could 
be paid within the framework of ex- 
isting price ceilings, it would not rec- 
ommend an increase in excess of the 
amount which it believed could be 
approved for price purposes by the 
Wage Stabilization Board, or other 
designated wage or salary stabilization 
agency, under the standards laid down 
in Executive Order 9651, and the wage 
and salary regulations of the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator as they stood at the 
time the panel reported to the Sec- 
retary. 

“However, if, the panel believes that 
the existing standards for approval of 
wage or salary increases for price 
purposes should be broadened, it will 
feel free to suggest to the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, through the Sec- 
retary of Labor, that he consider tak- 
ing action in accordance with Section 
302 (b) of the wage and salary sta- 
bilization regulations. The panel 
would consider such a course only in 
the light of most compelling reasons. 

“The panel would conform its final] 
findings and recommendations with 
the action taken by the Stabilization 
Administrator.” 


The Secretary of Labor’s statement 
to the panel referred to above contained 
two parts. Part I covered procedural 
matters and was titled “Rules for the 
Conduct of the Hearing.” Part II, titled 
“Statement of Policy” not only outlined 
the relation and responsibility of the 
panel to the governments’ over-all wage 
and price policy but also gave instruc- 
tions in regard to the controversial ques- 


tion of company financial records and 
ability to pay. 

The panel, said the Secretary’s mem- 
orandum, “to the extent necessary” must 
satisfy itself that an employer could ab- 
sorb a recommended wage increase with- 
out an increase in prices. Under these 
circumstances it must “necessarily in- 
quire into the issue of the employer's 
ability to pay. Ability to pay is a limita- 
tion on and does not necessarily consti- 
tute a measure of the amount of a fair 
increase.” Even though there is no plea 
of inability the panel must still satisfy 
itself that a specific wage increase is ab- 
sorbable. It may take the failure of a 
company to contest its ability as establish- 
ment of ability. Further, if the panel 
considers it necessary, it may inquire into 
production and other costs and profits. 
Finally, the memorandum stated, the 
panel is not to be guided by OPA stand- 
ards for authorizing price increases, as a 
test of ability to pay. Such standards 
are based on current earnings. Past 
favorable or unfavorable earnings rather 
than current position only should be 
used by the panel in reaching its de- 
cision as to ability to pay. 


RESUMPTION OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


After presentation of the ruling of the 
panel, and the clarifications, representa- 
tives of some of the companies requested 
a recess until Jan. 7, 1946, to enable 
the parties to resume direct negotia- 
tions for the purpose of disposing of the 
question before the panel. The repre- 
sentatives of the union seconded the re- 
quest. The panel so ordered and joined 
with the parties in the hope that they 
themselves would meantime settle the 
matter by direct negotiations. 

In response to the joint request of the 
parties and the panel, the Secretary of 
Labor thereupon extended the time limit 
for submission of the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the panel to Jan. 15, 
1946. 


RESUMPTION OF PUBLIC 
HEARINGS 

No joint request for further extension 
of time for direct negotiations having 
been made, the panel reconvened on Jan. 
7, in accordance with the previous ar- 
rangements indicated, for reports of prog- 
ress since Dec, 21 and for resumption of 
hearings. 

On Dec. 17, the day on which the 
panel held its first regular hearing, the 
Sinclair Oil Co. and the union an- 
nounced that a settlement as between 
them had been reached on the basis of 
a general wage increase of 18%. This 
fact was jointly certided by the parties 
to the Navy, whereupon the plants of 
the Sinclair Oil Co. were released from 
Navy control. 

Agreements similar to the one between 
the Sinclair Oil Co. and the union were 
subsequently reached between Dec. 21 
and Jan. 7, in the plants of several other 
oil companies, whereupon the facilities 
of these companies were also released by 
the Navy. In general, limited progress 
was reported in the direction of settle- 
ments of most of the matters at issue 
between the parties, as well as tentative 
settlements of the specific wage issue be- 
fore the panel. Final agreements, sitn- 
ilar to those reached by the companies 
whose plants had been released by the 
Navy, however, were not consummat- 
ed apparently because of the injection 
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of other issues by both sides. Admiral 
Moreell, the officer of the Navy in 
charge of the seized plants, had used 
his good offices to facilitate settlements 
and progress towards settlements. 

Representatives of the union, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co. were present for the reopening 
of the hearings. The participating rep- 
resentatives of the two companies, R. H. 
Lowe for Socony, and Harry Rosenblum 
for Atlantic, stated that their participa- 
tion was with reservations. They par- 
ticularly reiterated their position on the 
irrelevancy of evidence regarding abili- 
ty to pay. A number of other companies, 
not present, stood on their briefs already 
submitted and also advised the panel 
that they were continuing direct nego- 
tiations at the plants. 


POSITION OF THE PARTIES 
Position of the Union 


The position of the union as set forth 
in its opening statement may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Some of the companies violated 
the obligations of the National Labor 
Relations Act and their obligations to 
the union in making unilateral announ- 
cements as to wage increases upon re- 
sumption of the 40-hour week without 
negotiations with the union. 

2. Executive Order 9599, under which 
(with Executive Order 9651) the panel 
operates, states that one of its main pur- 
poses is “to assure general stability of 
prices and costs and the maintenance of 
the purchasing power which are _indis- 
pensable to the shift from a war-time 
to a peace-time economy” and “to 
prevent either deflation or inflation.” 

3. The panel, acting as an aid to 
collective bargaining, is free to recom- 
mend any wage increase which, if nego- 
tiated as a result of collective bargain- 
ing, would not require a price increase. 

4. A reduction in take-home pay 
would be deflationary, 

5. A compensating general increase of 
31% in basic rates of pay or 36 cents 
an hour should, and can, be made to 
offset the loss in take-home pay, with- 
out a price increase and is, therefore, 
not inflationary. 

6. The plants under seizure and the 
companies which own them are so close- 
ly representative of the industry as 
a whole that the average wage increases 
computed for these plants and companies 
are fairly applicable to the industry as 
a whole, 

7. The average straight-time hourly 
earnings have increased only 21% from 
Jan. 1, 1941, to July, 1945, while the 
cost of living has advanced 45%. 

8. Because labor costs of refining are 
only 6.5% of operating costs, the pro- 
spective savings in (a) overtime, (b) taxes 
and (c) through higher productivity wil! 
offset the increase in labor cost result- 
ing from the wage increase requested to 
the extent of 31.6 cents an hour. 

9. The financial position: of the com- 
panies is so strong as to make unneces- 
sary any price increase. 

10. The maintenance of take-home 
pay is essential if consumer purchasing 
power is not to decline seriously. Only 
in this manner can full production and 
employment be sustained, the national 
economy supported, and the public wel- 
fare promoted. 


The Position of the Companies 
The several companies in separately 
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presenting their cases by briefs and state- 
ments took the following several posi- 
tions, some of which were maintained 
by one or more companies and some of 
which were maintained by all the com- 
panies which participated in the proceed- 
ings. 

1. The panel has no legal sanction and 
no jurisdiction or authority in these 
cases, 

2. The union broke the express pro- 
visions of the no strike pledge included 
in its contracts with a number of com- 
panies. 

3. On account of the competitive re- 
lations of the companies the hearings 
should be in executive session with each 
company separately. 

4. If a company makes no plea re- 
garding inability to pay, evidence there- 
on is irrelevant and should not be re- 
ceived. 

5. Appraisal of ability to pay would 
require the panel to go into the profits 
and financial situation of each company 
involved and decide how much of its 
earnings should be allocated to wage 
earners, stockholders, to the public in 
the form of lower price, and how much 
should be set aside for maintenance, 
depreciation, obsolescence, research, and 
future expansion. Such determinations 
are the prerogatives of an experienced 
management and are beyond the com- 
petence of any panel in the time limits 
fixed for findings and recommendations. 
Invasion by Government of this field 
of business enterprise is a step toward 
the totalitarian state. 


6. A small independent company usu- 
ally non-integrated, might be put out of 
business by an overall wage policy based 
on the financial strength of the major 
companies. The = destruction of small 
business enterprises would be a further 
step in the development of the mnopo- 
listic position of the integrated major 
companies, 

7. Any wage increase recommended 
should be on a percentage basis rather 
than on a cents-per-hour basis. 

8. Executive Order 9651, with its 
precise criteria, provides the more speci- 
fic definitions and restrictions needed to 
interpret the provisions of Executive 
Order 9599. 

9. The panel, therefore, in its re- 
commendations limited to the wage in- 
crease allowable on the three specific 
grounds of (a) cost of living, (b) inter- 
plant inequities in the same industry or 
locality and (c) manpower needs in an 
industry designated essential to recon- 
version. Since there can be no question 
of manpower when a reduction of the 
hours of workers is contemplated, and 
since there can be no interplant inequity 
in the union’s demand for an _ overall 
general wage increase in all the plants 
involved in the dispute, the only re- 
maining valid ground for a wage in- 
crease is the percentage increase in the 
cost of living above the percentage in- 
crease in the average straight-time hourly 
earnings between Jan. 1, 1941, and July, 
1945. The offer of the several companies 
to increase hourly rates by 15% more 
than compensates for the increase in 
the cost of living. The union’s demand 
is therefore exorbitant and unjustified. 


PANEL’S INTRODUCTION OF DATA 


Upon the conclusion of the state- 
ments and the cross-examinations of the 
parties, the panel, on its own initiative, 


introduced pertinent data from gevern- 
menal sources, relating to take-home 
pay, straight-time average hourly earn- 
ings, cost of living, and ability to pay. 
Dr. H. M. Douty, Director of Research 
for the panel, and his associates in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who were 
assigned to the panel by the Secretary 
of Labor, gathered much wage data 
from the companies and much non-con- 
fidential financial data from the Office 
of Price Administration, the Petroleum 
Administrator for War and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Dr. A. 
F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and Dr. Douty introduced this official in- 
formation and submitted to cross-exami- 
nation. (Tables on p. 54 and 55). 

At the conclusion of the summary and 
final statements by the representatives 
of the parties present, the panel, in ac- 
cordance with its previously announced 
policy then notified all the parties not 
present that the panel had introduced 
data from governmental sources and in- 
vited representatives of any of the part- 
ies to inspect this material and prompt- 
ly make comments for the record. In- 
spection was made by several companies 
without additional comments. The rec- 
ord was then closed on the evening of 
Jan. 9 and the panel proceeded to con- 
sider its findings of facts and recommen- 
dations. 


Discussion of Data Presented 

The data presented by the parties to 
the panel as well as the material intro- 
duced by the panel from governmental 
sources has been analyzed and_ con- 
sidered under the following heads: The 
Take-Home Pay Situation; Changes in 
Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, 
1941-1945; Wage Rate Increase Re- 
quired to Compensate for Increased Cost 
of Living; Ability to Pay and, Other 
Factors. A brief discussion of these data 
under each of these headings follows. 

The Take-Home Pay Situation 

As of July 1945, straight-time average 
hourly earnings in the 36 seized petrole- 
um plants or facilities which supplied 
such data to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics at the request of the panel ranged 
from 97.4 cents to 137.6 cents per hour, 
with an average for all workers in all 
plants of 119.6 cents. Thirty of these 
36 plants had scheduled workweeks of 
48 hours and the remaining six had 
scheduled workweeks of 40 hours. Hours 
actually worked varied widely from the 
reported schedule regardless of whether 
the plant was on a 48- or 40-hour basis. 
In all plants combined the actual week 
worked as of July 1945 averaged 45.4 
hours. 

With the reduction in scheduled hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, actual hours 
worked will tend to come closer to the 
hours scheduled than when the plants 
had longer scheduled hours. The union 
in its brief has acknowledged this fact 
and has assumed that when the work- 
week is scheduled for 40 hours, the 
average hours actually worked will be 
39.1. 

It is the difference, then, between 
working 45.4 hours a week and 39.1 
hours a week which must be accounted 
for in adjusting rates to cushion the 
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HE MARKET for “over-Niagara” barrels hasn’t 
expanded much. But the variety of other jobs handled 
by Rheem steel shipping containers is surprising. 


Once thought suitable for packaging only petroleum 
products and paints, these steel drums are now used by 
almost every branch of industry. Chemical plants, for 
example, use them for shipping volatile, toxic, and cor- 
rosive liquids. Food processors rely on specially lined 
drums to protect such fragile-flavored products as short- 
ening and salad oils. During the war, steel drums proved 
the perfect container for overseas shipment of airplane 









ADDING SINEWS TO STEEL. Here 
is the secret of super-strength in 
Rheem drums —flash welding which 
joins a curled sheet of steel into the 
rugged drum body 
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engine parts. Packed with silica gel and hermetically 
sealed in the drums, these delicately machined parts 
were safe from damage by rough handling, moisture, 
and dust ... arrived ready for instant use. 

Inside and out, no other container protects like the 
flash-welded steel drum. And Rheem, with 20 years ex- 
perience, knows how to adapt the steel drum to any 
practical purposes. Rheem steel containers are made by 
a nationwide network of plants .. . 


include a variety 
of sizes, closures, gauges, and linings. Find out from the 
nearest Rheem office how they can serve you. 





Sales Offices 
New York « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
CONTAINER PLANTS 
Bayonne, N.J. * Sparrows Point, Md. « New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Tex. * Chicago, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. 
South Gate, Calif. « Portland, Ore, 
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| shock of declining take-home pay. If 
| wage rates remain at their July 1945 
level and average hours actually worked 
fall from 45.4 to 39.1 per week gross 
weekly earnings will drop 18.1%. To 
restore these earnings through a change 
in wage rates would require an increase 
of 22%. To the average worker in these 
establishments, whose straight-time hour- 
ly earnings were 119.6 cents in July 
1945, the decline in hours to 39.1 per 
week would mean a drop in weekly 
earnings from $58.86 to $47.77. The 
panel recognizes that the loss of earn- 
ings could be greater or less depending 
on the hours which will be actually 
worked. The estimate of the union of 
39.1 hours as the average to be worked 
after a reduction to 40 scheduled hours 
was not challenged in the recerd and 
falls well within the range of experience 
and reason. 
Changes in Straight-Time Average 
Hourly Earnings, 1941-1945 

Between January 1941 and July 1945, 
straight-time average hourly earnings in 
the establishments reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics increased 21.6%. 


| This 21.6% average is derived from in- 


formation on earnings in identical occu- 


| pations in each establishment or facility. 


The percentage change in earnings in 


| each establishment was first computed, 


with the earnings in each occupation 


for both January 1941 and July 1945 


| weighted by July 1945 employment to 


eliminate the influence of changes in 
the relative importance of the various 
occupations over the period. To obtain 
the average increase in straight-time 
average hourly earnings—21.6%—for all 
plants combined, the percentage increase 
in each establishment was weighted by 
the total number of workers in that 
establishment in July 1945. 

In the individual establishments, the 
change in straight-time average hourly 
earnings ranged from 10% to 99.7% 
between January 1941 and July 1945. 
Both the low and the high percentage 
changes were experienced in relatively 


small establishments. The 99.7% _in- 
crease occurred in a plant in which 
wage rates in 1941 were substantially 
below the rates in the industry gener- 


ally. In 25 of the remaining 31 estab- 
lishments, the increase in straight-time 
average hourly earnings fell in the range 
from 18% to 25%. In other words, 
changes in earnings in the bulk of the 
plants in dispute for which data were 
available clustered closely about the av- 
erage change for all plants combined. 
The variation in wage change from 
plant—small in most cases—reflect the 
wage adjustments made within the 
framework of the wartime stabilization 
program to meet varying operating needs. 

The panel finds that  straight-time 
hourly earings in the establishments 
and facilities involved in this proceed- 
ing increased on the average, by 21.6% 
between January 1941 and July 1945. 
The panel also finds that this percent- 
age change in straight-time average hour- 
ly earnings can properly be used for 
comparison with the change in the cost 
of living since January 1941. The panel 
finds that variation from the average 
change of 21.6% among _ individual 
| plants reflect individual plant adjust- 





ment to conditions with respect to wages 
during the period of complete wartime 
wage control. 

Wage Rate Increase to Compensate 

for Increased Cost of Living 

The Regulations of the Office of Sta- 
bilization Administrator, dated Dec. 6, 
1945, state that, for wage stabilization 
purposes, the percentage increase in the 
cost of living since January 1941 “shall 
be deemed to be 33%.” 

The panel indicated for the record 
that this was the figure which it be- 
lieved most adequately represented the 
increase in the cost of living since Jan- 
uary 1941. 

The panel finds that an increase in 
wage rates of 9.5% is required to com- 
pensate the workers involved in the 
present dispute, as a group, for the di- 
ference between the increase in their 
straight-time average hourly earnings— 
21.6%—and the increase in the cost 
of living—33%—since January 1941. 


Ability to Pay 

In accordance with the answers to 
the union’s questions and the memoran- 
dum of the Secretary of Labor, the panel 
considered various types of evidence 
bearing on the present and prospective 
financial position of the petroleum refin- 
ing industry and of the companies in- 
volved in the dispute. This information 
and its significance in terms of the pan- 
el’s wage recommendation is summarized 
below: 

1. Only one of the companies that 
appeared before the panel submitted writ- 
ten briefs or statements to the panel en- 
tered a plea of inability to pay the wage 
increase requested by the union. The 
position of all the other companies was 
that the issue of financial ability was not 
germane to the proceedings in the ab- 
sence of a plea of inability. The panel 
takes the position that, in the’ absence 
of a plea of inability to pay on the part 
of all the companies save one, it might 
properly infer that any wage increase up 
to the maximum demand of the union 
could be paid within the existing frame- 
work of prices. With the exception of 
the one company already referred to, 
there is no affirmative evidence touching 
on this point. The panel, however, made 
its position clear on at least two occa- 
sions. At the meeting on Dec. 4 on pro- 
cedure it was pointed out that if there 
was no plea of inability it must be in- 
ferred that the panel was at liberty to 
make a finding anywhere between no in- 
crease whatsoever up to the full increase 
requested by the union. At this time all 
the companies took the position that they 
were not pleading inability. Subsequent- 
ly, the companies refused to commit 
themselves and stated that they were 
neither pleading ability nor inability. At 
the meeting on Jan. 8 discussion on this 
point occurred between a company rep- 
resentative and members of the panel. 
At this time it was stated by one of the 
members of the panel that “The failure 
on the part of the respondent company 
not to plead inability, in my opinion, is 
an admission of ability. . 

“If a company does not specifically 
plead inability to pay and by silence or 
otherwise makes it appear that it has not 
raised that plea, then it seems to me that 
it has to be assumed that ability is pres- 
ent.” 

The panel unanimously affirms this 
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position and specifically holds, under the 
policy laid down by the Secretary ot 
Labor that “the failure of the company 
to contest this issue (is) an establishment 
of the fact of ability to pay.” 


[he panel takes note of the fact that 
many of the companies involved in this 
proceeding have offered a 15% increase 
for employees not represented by the Oil 
Workers International Union, CIO. 





[here is no indication that these com- 
nies have sought price relief. The 
| nion has demanded a wage increase ot 


) 2. The record contains positive evi- 


nce of the fact that the petroleum 
dustry was generally prosperous dur- 


. g the war period. Data were intro- 
" ced to show the profit position of the 
. dustry in 1943, 1944,.and the first half 


1945, as compared with its average 
position during the period 1936-1939. In 
1936-39, 34 petroleum companies, repre- 
senting the major refining capacity of the SKID TANKS 
t industry, had net sales of 4.4 billion 
dollars; profits before taxes represented 
11.4% of this volume of sales. The cor- 


; responding percentages for 1943 and (@) b E N N E WwW M A ~ K E T Ss 


1944 were 14.1 and 13.5, respectively, on 





6.3 billion dollars and 7.7 billion dollars 
| a 
i of net sales. Profits before taxes as a F oO K ¥ Oo U we 2 we Oo D U C T Ss 
ne percentage of net worth were 8.4 in 
1936-39 and 13.2 and 14.6 in 1943 and 
n- 1944, respectively Skid Tanks, pioneered and developed by the Birming- 
I 
n Profits after taxes as percentages of : ‘ : 
* net sales were somewhat lower ta 1065 ham Tank Company, open the large farm market as a 
d ind 1944 than in the —"Y — profitable outlet for petroleum products. 
9.0% in 1943, 9.2% in 1944 and 9.9% . ° 
at in 1936-39. Profits after taxes as percen- These 1007-welded tanks, complete with one “gallon 
it- tages of net worth, however, were meas- stroke pumps, are designed particularly for convenient, 
1 i or i QAR y ¢ i ~ ° ° 
n- a ay eg I a. age — portable fuel storage. Sturdy undercarriage and skids 
ve 19Y36-39—6.4%e In 345, YJ.Jvo in ° . " 
+ ind 7.3% in 1936-39. of heavy metal are double braced to withstand hard, 
as It is important to notice that the aggre- steady usage and insure long life. Improved production 
‘ gate profits after taxes of these 34 com- methods and simple rugged construction result in low 
b- panies were substantially greater in 1943 Migs 
el and 1944 than in 1936-39. The reason initial cost. 
ice is that dollar volume of net sales was 
art almost 2 billion greater in 1943, and more 
tht than 2.3 billion greater in 1944, than 
up the average for 1936-39. Aggregate prof- 
on its averaged 434 million dollars in the 
ee 1936-39 period and 706 million in 1944, 
oO 


1 increase of 63% 








to, Information on profits for individual 
ing mpanies, including many of these in- | 
di lved in the present dispute, indicate | 
al that most companies were in a_ better 
_ fit position during 1943 and 1944 than 
= during the period 1936-39. Not a single 
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a company among those for which data a | 0 TA NKS FO a e VER Y NEED 


available reported a loss for either 
1943 or 1944 and those companies which 


ill reported losses for the 1936-39 period Ingalls-built, 100%-welded Birtanks of all sizes and 





hey ee pee cag Ss types are lighter, tighter, stronger, with low delivery 
sar Financial data were available for the cost. Every Birtank is scientifically designed, rigidly 
ere four pipeline companies, including Sin- tested and expertly finished assuring long trouble-free 
Ay tir, involved in the dispute. The data tin @ let ns [ ati Skid Tanks. Under: 
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0 income (after taxes) of three of the four ground Tanks and Bulk Storage Tanks will be supplied 
ost ipanies declined during this period. on request 
thi ee of the four companies had some- i 
we it greater net income in 1944 than 
an 13. In 1944, the ratios of net income 
2 to operating revenues for these four pipe- 
‘ ] operations were: 23.5, 17.3, and BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 
ally 19.7, and 13.7. The corresponding ratios 
“re I the fovr companies in 1941 were Division of 
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BUTCHER- oa Inc. 
BUTCHER ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


UNE wr your FREE COPY 


of this new 20-page booklet 


“* Want a listing of terminals, locations, mileage 
from key point on the waterway, and barrels 
capacity? Want a map of the inland waterways 
of the nation with towns or terminals shown? 

You'll find all this and more in our new booklet, “Petroleum 
Barging Over the Nation’s Waterways,” just off the press. 
Whether you’re interested in terminals and points along the 
Intra-Coastal Canal, the Mississippi or Ohio Rivers and the 
tributaries, you'll find the complete listing in this new booklet. 
Strip maps are shown of each section, and then in the back 
of the booklet you'll find a large map of the whole inland 
waterways system .Write now for your free copy of this book- 
let; it'll be sent to you by return mail. It contains a wealth of 
information you'll want to keep at your finger tips for handy 





reference, 
BUTCHER-ARTHUR Inc. 
301 Broadway Houston 12, Texas 








encountered during the war period, and 
from heavier taxes. 

8. The panel is aware of the fact that 
it is difficult to predict closely the finan- 
cial condition of an industry, or of in- 
dividual companies within an industry, 
for any perod in the future. It is the 
best judgment of the panel, however, 
that the petroleum refining industry will 
be in a favorable profit position during 
1946 and that the companies in dispute 
will be, as a group, in a position to ab- 
sorb, without price relief, the wage in- 
crease recommended by the panel. 

A number of considerations have in- 
fluenced the judgment of the panel as to 
the prospective financial condition of the 
industry. 

(a) The most authoritative opinion ap- 
pears to be that the, level of refinery op- 
erations will remain high during 1946. 
The Petroleum Administration for War 
summarizes the data on actual and esti- 
mated refinery input of crude petroleum 


as follows for the 1942-1946 period: 


Crude Runs to Stills 


Average 
barrels 
per day 
Year (thousands) 
1942 3,654 
ee ee ee eee 3,916 
1944 4,551 
1945 (first half) 4,815 
1945 (third quarter—partly esti- 
mated 4,774 
1945 (fourth quarter—estimated) 4,530 
1946 (estimated) 1,199 


The tabulation above indicates that 
production in 1946 will fall below the 
1944 level by about 8% and below the 
1945 (partly estimated) level by about 


11%. However, production in 1946 is 
estimated at a level 7% above 1943 and 
15% above 1942. The relatively high 


level of operation anticipated for 1946 
clearly represents an important element 
making for profitable operation in an in- 
dustry in which fixed costs are as large 
as is the case in petroleum refining. 

The relative importance of the various 
products of the industry will not be the 
same in 1946 as in the war years. In 
particular, the production of aviation 
gasoline will decline in importance. The 
way in which the profit position of the 
industry will be affected by these product 
changes is a matter of conjecture, but 
it would apear from some scattered data 
that they may result in a reduction in 
costs and possibly an improvement in 
profits at a given volume. 

On the other hand, some increase in 
productive efficiency may be anticipated, 
not only through the operation of long- 
run factors making for greater output per 
man-hour but because the reduction in 
output from the war peak will permit 
some high-cost facilities be retired. 

(b) In general, the financial position 
of the industry is strong and has been 
strengthened in various ways during the 
war period. 

(c) Labor costs represent a relatively 
small proportion of total costs in the re- 
finery division of the industry. The wage 
increase recommended by the panel will 
increase total costs by an estimated 1.1% 
as applied to refinery operations. In the 
pipeline companies or facilities the effect 
of the recommended increase on total 
costs will be in the neighborhood of 3.4% 
It is believed that cost increases of these 
magnitudes can be 
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eral price increases. Even though these 
estimates prove to be low the small labor 
costs in refining constiute a sufficient 
cushion so that the overall increase will 
be small in any event. 


OTHER FACTORS 


In considering whether an _ increase 
hould be recommended above _ the 
mount found to be justified purely on 
ie basis of the increase in the cost of 
ving since 1941, and if so, how large 
is additional increase should be, the 
panel exercised its judgment with respect 
to several additional factors. The panel, 
however, has not attempted to allocate 
the additional increase found by it to be 
just and reasonable to the several factors 
( nsidered below. 

In the opinion of the panel, the av- 
erage take-home pay of wage earners 
should be maintained as fully as possible. 
At the same time, the panel does not 
believe that the maintenance of any given 
level of weekly earnings when hours are 
reduced can be the sole, or even the ma- 
jor, criterion on which to base a wage 
recommendation. This is particularly true 
since this industry is admittedly one in 
which hourly rates are well above those 
paid in manufacturing. Gross hourly 
earings in all manufacturing industries 
averaged 103.2 cents per hour in July 
1945; the average in the petroleum in- 
dustry was 127.7 cents per hour, a differ- 
ence of 24.5 cents. 

The panel recognizes, however, that 
the nation is moving toward a period of 
vastly expanded civilian production. If 
production is to achieve the level that can 
be reached with our available plant, tech- 
nology, and labor force, the earnings of 
wage earners must be as high as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of stability 
in the price structure and the provision of 
reasonable returns to the owners of in- 
dustry. In his address of Oct. 30, 1945. 
President Truman stated: “However, we 
must understand that we cannot hope, 
with a reduced workweek, to maintain 
now the same take-home pay for labor 
generally that it has had during the war. 
There will have to be a drop. But the 
nation cannot afford to have that drop too 
drastic. 

‘Wage therefore, im- 
perative—to cushion the shock to our 
workers, to sustain adequate purchasing 


power and to increase the nation’s in- 
come. 


increases are, 


(he panel cannot accept without ad- 
ditional evidence the union’s computa- 
tion of a productivity increase of 33% 
between 1941 and June 1945. This com- 
putation involves use of Federal Reserve 
Board index of production in pe- 
troleum refining industry. This index 
was withdrawn from publication in Au- 
gust 1945 and is now in process of re- 
vision. We do not know what the re- 
vision will show. Moreover, hourly earn- 
ings have increased since January 1941, 
and in terms of unit labor cost, the in- 
crease in gross average hourly earnings 
rather than in straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, in comparison with changes jn man- 
hour output, is significant. Nevertheless, 
the panel does believe that some weight 
should be given to the productivity fac- 
te In an industry as dynamic as pe- 
troleum refining, there would apear to 
be reasonable expectation of productivity 
increases of some magnitude in the im- 
Mediate postwar years. 
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The panel also took into consideration 
the fact that the return to a 40-hour week 
will result in a saving in premium over- 
time payments for those companies in 
which average weekly hours have ex- 
ceeded 40. Even on the basis of a 
scheduled workweek of 40 hours, ot 
course, some overtime hours frequently 
will be required to meet operating prob- 
lems. The amount of premium overtime 
payments, however, should be reduced 
substantially. This, in effect, will mean 
a saving in the average hourly rate. How- 
ever, the panel is also aware that certain 
items of overhead cost may be increased 
when shorter hours are resumed, and that 
it is difficult to judge the net effect on 
costs of a reduction in hours, and in 
overtime payments in the present situa- 
tion. 

An important consideration in the mind 
of the panel grows out of the tact that 
an 18% increase has been agreed to by 
the union and several important com- 
panies in the industry since the inaugura- 
tion of the present proceeding. An agree- 
ment on an 18% general increase was 
reached with the Sinclair Refining Co. 
before formal hearings began. Ten re- 
fineries of this company, and pipeline fa- 
cilities in 8 states, were directly involved 
in the dispute. In addition, the wnion 
reached an agreement with The Texas 
Co. with respect to the West Tulsa estab- 
lishment of this company, and with the 
Pure Oil Co. for its Cabin Creek works. 
Since the conclusion of its hearing, the 
nanel has been advised that agreement 
has been reached on an 18% wage in- 
crease for four additional establishments 
of The Texas Co. The Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) informed the panel by tele- 
gram that “no controversy exists between 
company and unions as to wages to be 
paid on return to 40-hour-week.” 

These agreements arrived at through 
collective bargaining should be given 
great weight as indicating the nature of 
an equitable and acceptable settlement of 
the wage issue. The panel has also borne 
in mind the fact that other companies in 
the dispute have offered an increase of 
15%. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF 

FACT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The panel makes the following find- 
ings of facts and recommendations: 

1. The average straight-time hourly 
earnings of the workers in 33 seized pe- 
troleum plants for which data were avail- 
able, were 119.6 cents. 

2. The petroleum industry is admit- 
tedly a high wage industry. The average 
gross hourly earnings of all manufactur- 
ing industries in July 1945 was 103.3 
cents per hour. As of the same date the 
average gross hourly earnings of the pe- 
troleum industry was 128.1 cents per 
hour. 

3. The actual work week as of July 
1945 averaged 45.4 hours, and on the 
basis of a schedule work week of 40 
hours, the hours actually to be worked, 
according to a reasonable estimate, will 
average 39.1. 

4. To the worker, whose average 
straight-time hourly earnings were 119.6 
cents, this decline in hours would mean 
a drop in average weekly earnings from 
$58.36 to $47.77 or 18.1%. 

5. To restore these earnings through a 
change in basic wage rates would require 
an increase of 22%. 

6. Between January 1941 and July 


1945 the straight-time average hourly 
earnings in the oil establishments which 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
increased 21.6%. 

7. The regulations of the Office ot 
Stabilization Administrator state that, for 
wage stabilization purposes, the percen- 
tage increase in the cost of living since 
January 1941 “shall be deemed to be 
33%”. 

8. An average wage increase of 9.5% 
is required to compensate the workers 
in this dispute, as a group, tor the dif- 
ference between the increase in their 
straight-time average hourly earnings and 
the increase in the cost of living since 
January 1941. 

9. A combination of considerations— 
less premium overtime pay, higher pro- 
ductivity, and settlements already nego- 
tiated through collective bargaining—in- 
dicate that an amount in excess of that 
due because of the increase in the cost 
of living should be granted. 

10. This additional increase which, 
in the judgment of the panel, will be 
just and reasonable, should be 8.5% be- 
yond the 9.5% clearly due as a cost of 
living adjustment, thus making a total in- 
crease of 18% in basic wage rates. Based 
on these several factors an increase ot 
18% in the basic wage rates in effect at 
the time of seizure of the plants and 
facilities is found to be the increase to 
be put into effect at the time of the 
resumption of the forty hour week. In 
the judgment of the panel, the earnings of 
the workers must be as high as is con- 
sistent with both the maintenance of the 
stability of the price structure and the 
provision for reasonable returns to the 
owners of industry. 

11. Several of the companies and the 
union in collective bargaining have deter- 
mined the wage increase due on a per- 
centage rather than on a cents per hour 
basis. The panel is not disposed to 
change this negotiated basis. 

12. On the basis of the record the 
recommended increase of 18% can be 
placed in effect without a price increase. 


Concluding Statement 


In making this report of our findings 
of fact and recommendations for the set- 
tlement of the disputes in the oil indus- 
try, we consider it not inappropriate to 
remind the workers, their union and the 
companies that oil is one of the most 
basic sources of power in the modern 
world. Upon them depends the full pro- 
duction of the oil industry. Upon the 
full production of the oil industry de- 
pends the full production of America. 
Upon the full production of America de- 
pends the economic recovery and the 
stable peace of the world. In response to 
the needs of the stricken people of the 
earth for focd and freedom and of all the 
nations for justice and peace, may the 
Oil Workers International Union and the 
oil companies promptly compose, through 
collective bargaining, their remaining dit- 
ferences and help to win the peace as 
they helped win the war. We are grate- 
fully mindful of their magnificently suc- 
cessful co-operation against fascism’s 
monstrous threat to human freedom. Our 
people again look to them to end these 
disputes and, through co-operation for 
full production in this strategic industry, 
help America now to rise to the re- 
sponsibility of her power and the oppor- 
tunity of her greatness to lead the world 
to a fairer day for all people. 
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Statistics Are Submitted to Oil Wage Fact-Finding Panel; 
Director of BLS Labor Economics Staff Presents 4 Exhibits 


Exhibit A—Net Sales and Profits Before and After Texas 


For Specified Periods 34 Petroleum Refining Companies 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


% change, % change 
1936-39 1936-’39 1944 from First Half First Half % change 
Average 1943 1944 Average 1945 1944 1945 1944 ’45 
Net Sales $4,367,265 $6,305,168° $7,699,024 + 76.3% + 22.1% $1,537,925 $1,646,106 + 7.0% 
Profits Before Income Taxes 198,072 890,720? 1,035,957 + 108.0 +-16.3 187,481 182,283 2.8 
Profits After Taxes 435,553 569,244 705,918+t + 62.8 +-24.0 108,487 115,260 + 6.2 
Profits Before Taxes as a % of: 
Net Sales .. 11.4 14.1 13.5% 12.2% 11.1% 
Net Wortht 8.4% 13.2 14.6 17.7 16.2 
Profits After Taxes as a % of: 
Net Sales 9.9% 9.0% 9.2% 7.1% 7.0% 
Net Wortht 7a 8.4 9.9 10.2 10.2 
Contingency Reserves 
Amount 16,218 57,526 59,554 $ 9,058 $ 3,600 
No. of Cos. .. 5 17 17 9 4 
Minority Interest 
Amount 34,560 28,584 88,512 > 1 
No. of Cos, 12 7 6 1 


NOTE: Profits are shown before Minority Interest and Contingency Reserves which are deemed to be non-allowable appropriations from current m- 
come, 
° After renegotiation refund of $3,800 thousand 
+ Before crediting $1,750 thousand refund of excess profits taxes due to carry back of excess profits tax credit 
t Net worth is the sum of common and preferred stocks, surplus and surplus reserves. Calculations for the full years are based on the average net 
worth at the beginning and end of each year. Calculations for the half years are based on one-half the net worth at the beginning of the year. 
Source: Division of Research ——- 
Financral Analysis Branch ee 


Office of Price Administration 


Exhibit B—Net Sales of Selected Petroleum Companies 


1936-39 Average, 1943, and 1944 


- (In thousands) 
1936-39 








Company Average 1943 1944 
Ashlana Oil and Refining Company $ 5,886 $ 17,058 $ 18,737 
Atlantic Refining Company 124,244 212,606 273,134 
Cities Service Oil Company (Del.)* 65,587 $2,637 111,887 
Continental Oil Company 81,551 119,488 131,774 
Cosden Petroleum Corporation’ 5,848 10,143 10,764 
Derby Oil and Refining Corporation 4,236 5,402 5,535 
Gulf Oil Corporation 264,368 431,761 533,390 ’ F 
Hickok Oil ai 16,835 19,002 19,545 Published herewith are the four 
Johnson Oil Refining Company 6,442 7,323 7,358 tables submitted to the oil wage fact- 
Lion Oil Refining Company 10,536 19,739 22,334 finding panel at Washington last week 
Messer Oil Corporation 1,539 1,886 1,753 ’ 
Mid-Continent ea Corporation 39,752 56,809 61,233 by Harry M. Douty, the panel died 
Nationa) Refining Company 15,853 26,134 13,391 search director. Mr. Douty is director 
Panhandle Producing and Refining Co.’ 3,612 4,080 4,636 of the labor economics staff of the 
Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp.? 344 561 451 — . 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation 2,834 7,324 7,989 Bureau of Labor statistics. Presenting 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 221,808 326,899 410,360 before the panel, Mr. Douty said their 
Skelly Oil Company 36,555 49,274 59,866 significance or relevance was “clearly 
inact women Oil Co. an. deseigey = — a matter for the panel to determine.’ 
Standard Oil Company of California 175,974 289,729 328,779 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana)? 344,246 506,173 611,131 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 1,144,629 1,302,812 1,638,706 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 72,899 161,336 191,399 
Sun Oi) Company! 121,323 468,846 600,823 
Sunset Oil Company 5,604 4,851 4,391 
Texas Company 856,985 459,716 545,024 





1 Gross Earnings. 

2? Gross Income. 

3 Includes $1,375,000 estimated amount recoverable for costs applicable to 1942. 
Source: Office of Price Administration, Financial Analysis Branch. 
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l; Exhibit C—Profit Before Taxes for.Selected Petroleum Companies 


' Total, Per Cent of Net Sales and Per Cent of Net Worth 1936-39 Average, 1943, 1944 
§ 








1936-39 Total ——Per Cent of Net Sales® ——Per Cent of Net Worth}—— 
Company Average 1943 1944 1936-’39 1936-39 

(in th ds) Average 1943 1944 Average 1943 1944 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 687 740 1,030 11.7 4.3 5.5 16.1 10.6 13.8 

Atlantic Refining Co. 6,659 12,687 16,792 5.4 6.0 6.1 4.4 6.7 8.4 

Cities Service Oil Co. (Del.) —1,154 7,341 7,940 1.8t 8.9 72 § 12.3 12.2 

‘ontinental Oil Co. 8,762 15,285 12.321 10.7 12.8 9.4 8.0 11.6 9.1 

Cosden Petroleum Corp. —53 412 434 0.9t 4.1 4.0 § 10.6 10.0 

Derby Oil & Refining Corp. 124 483 494 2.9 8.9 8.9 3.8 12.1 14.3 

nge Gulf Oil Corp. 21,761 35,001 47,476 8.2 8.1 8.9 6.4 9.0 11.4 

45 Hickok Oil Corp. 1,916 1,389 1,596 11.4 7.3 8.2 18.0 10.4 11.7 

% Johnson Oil Refining Co. 21 77 250 0.31 2.4 3.4 § 5.2 7.2 

; Lion Oil Refining Co. 783 1,528 1,515 7.4 738 6.8 10.1 15.0 13.5 

- Messer Oil Corp. 200 222 237 13.0 11.8 13.5 1.3 4.5 4.8 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 3,444 6,566 6,942 8.7 11.6 11.3 5.7 9.5 9.6 

National Refining Co 28 685 1,074 0.2 2.6 8.0 0.1 4.1 8.2 

Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 108 390 413 3.0 9.5 8.9 7.0 14.5 13.7 

Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp. 25 145 1296 73 25.8 27.9 1.8 10.5 8.8 

Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp. 218 1,032 2.868 7. 14.1 35.9 4.5 15.2 40.4 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 13,204 23,084 27.368 6.0 7. 6.7 5.1 8.4 9.5 

Skelly Oil Co. 4,087 5,462 7,223 11.2 11.1 12.1 10.0 10.2 12.4 

Ssocony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 46.935 43,925 59.906 8.8 6.6 7.3 7. 5.8 SF 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 27,836 44,733 52,468 15.8 15.4 16.0 5.0 7.8 8.8 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 42,210 51,782 60,903 12.3 10.2 10.0 6.3 6.8 7.6 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 147,174 155,708 207,330 12.9 12.0 12.7 9.9 9.2 11.7 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 4,123 4,906 5,056 5.7 3.0 2.6 8.3 7.2 6.5 

tm Sun Oil Co. 6.789 13,354 13.351 5.6 2.8 2.2 6.7 10.0 9.3 

Sunset Oil Co 126 89 132 2.2 1.8 3.0 8.8 5.4 7.7 

xas Co 38,112 50,890 58,517 10.7 11.1 10.7 8.7 9.2 9.9 

net °Gross earnings for the following companies: Cities Service, Cosden Petroleum, Panhandle Producing, Sun Oil. Gross income for: Ryan Con- 


wlidated and Standard (Ind.) 


tNet worth is the sum of common and preferred stocks, surplus and surplus reserves. Calculations are based on the average of net worth at 
ginning and end of each year. 


t Loss SLosses as per cent of net worth are not computed. 
Soure Office of Price Administration Financial Analysis Branch. 


Exhibit D—Profit After Taxes for Selected Petroleum Companies 
Total, Per Cent of Net Sales and Per Cent of Net Worth 1936-39 Average, 1943, 1944 








(in sie Per cent of net sales® Per cent of net worth} 
1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 
Company Average 1943 1944 Average 1943 1944 Average 1943 1944 
Ashland Oil & Retg. Co 806 1,558 2,043 13.7 9.1 10.9 18.9 22.5 27.58 
Atlantic Refining Co 7,900 18,733 23,916 6.4 8.8 8.8 5.2 10.0 12.0 
ities Service Oil Co. (Del.) 1,136 9,256 10.156 1.7% 11.2 9.1 § 15.5 15.6 
—_— Continental Oil Co 9,141 17,518 12,740 11.2 14.7 9.7 8.3 13.2 9.4 
Cosden Petroleum Corporation 15 753 663 0.84 7.4 6.2 § 19.3 15.2 
Derby Oil & Refg. Corp 133 629 652 3.1 11.6 11.8 1.0 15.4 18.9 
Gulf Oil Corp 23,789 50,002 59,501 9.0 11.6 11.2 7.0 12.9 14.3 
lickok Oil Corp 2,365 2,480 2,772 14.0 13.1 14.2 22.2 18.5 20.3 
four Johnson Oil Refg. Co 1] 322 163 0.2t 4.4 6.3 § 9.5 13.3 
Senet. Lion Oil Refg. Co 895 3,242 2,751 8.5 16.4 12.3 11.5 31.9 24.5 
Messer Oil Corporation 217 273 250 14.1 14.5 14.3 1.6 5.5 5.0 
week Mid Continent Petroleum Corp. 3,743 10,614 9,796 9.4 18.7 16.0 6.2 15.4 13.5 
's re- National Refg. Co 67 1,262 1,374 0.4 4.8 10.3 0.3 7.6 10.5 
rector ’anhandle Producing & Refg. Co. 109 393 416 3.0 9.6 9.0 7.0 14.6 13.8 
yan Consolidated Petroleum Corp 25 191 27 7.3 34.0 28.2 1.8 13.8 8.9 
fF the Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp. 246 1,768 4,277 8.7 24.1 53.5 5.3 26.1 60.3 
anting sinclair Oil Corporation 14,071 35,384 41,718 6.3 10.8 10.2 5.4 12.9 14.5 
) their Skelly Oil Company 4,423 10,804 12,523 12.1 21.9 20.9 10.9 20.2 21.5 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 55.443 69,359 83,029 10.4 10.4 10.2 8.4 9.2 10.6 
learly tandard Oil Co. of California 30,551 62,716 64,468 17.4 21.6 19.6 5.5 10.9 10.9 
nine. tandard Oil Co. (Indiana) 48,008 82,344 90,904 13.9 16.3 14.9 7.2 10.8 11.4 
andard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 176,310 248,708 322,130 15.4 19.1 19.7 11.8 14.6 18.1 
tandard Oil Company (Ohio) 4,892 11,456 6,411 6.7 7.1 3.3 9.8 16.8 3.3 
un Oil Company $,245 25,838 23,226 6.8 5.5 3.9 8.1 19.4 16.2 
nset Oil Co 128 114 232 2.3 2.4 5.3 8.9 6.9 13.5 
———E_ xas Company as 42,106 68,150 85,017 11.8 14.8 15.6 9.7 12.3 14.4 
Gross earnings for the following companies: Cities Service, Cosden Petroleum, Panhandle Producing, Sun Oil. Gross income tor: Kyan Consoli- 
lated and Standard Oil (Indiana). 
Net worth is the sum on common and preferred stocks, surplus and surplus reserves. Calculations are based on the average of net worth at the 
eginning and end of each year. 
Loss. 
Losses as per cent of net worth are not computed. 
Urce Office of Price Administration Financial Analysis Branch. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
* 


RFC Gets ‘Feelers' on Buying 
"Big Inch,’ "Little Big Inch’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—RFC reports it has 
received a number of “feelers” from per- 
sons interested in buying the “Big Inch” 
and “Little Big Inch” pipelines, follow- 
ing issuance of SPA’s report last week. 
Meanwhile, SPA is assembling a list of 
independent operators to whom invita- 
tions will be sent for a conference with 
co-op representatives and SPA officials 
on feasibility of forming a group to pur- 
chase and operate lines jointly. RFC 
turned down idea, proposed by co-ops, 
on ground that it was not policy-making 
agency. 


2-Way Radio-Phone Network 
Put Into Use on Pipeline 
Special to NPN 

CARTHAGE, Tex. — The Southwest’s 
first two-way radio telephone network 
for the operation of gas pipeline has 
been put into use by the United Gas 
Pipe Line Co. on its 24-inch carrier from 
the Carthage gas field to Sterlington, 
La. 

Approved by the FCC, the network 
consists of three central stations located 
in Shreveport and Sterlington, La. and 
Carthage. The network also has 44 port- 
able-mobile units installed — in 
cars and trucks of the company. 

The equipment is the latest frequency 
modulation type and is designed to 
operate on two separate channels. One 
of these channels is for station to station 
use and the other is station-to-car and 
car-to-car transmission. The main trans- 
mitter at Shreveport and Sterlington has 
a power output of 250 watts and the 
Carthage set 50 watts. 


service 


Naturogas Cites 16 Railroads 
For Excessive LPG Rates 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Sixteen railroads 
have been cited in a complaint filed 
with ICC by Naturogas, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., alleging excessive rate 
charges on shipments of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas in territory served by the 
rail carriers, including Texas, Oklahoma. 
Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota. 
Complaint alleges that rates were 
charged on the basis of 6.6 pounds pet 
gallon, whereas they should have been 
based on 4.7 pounds. 
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Kentucky Group Recommends Three-Point Program 


To Remove Existing Truck Transport Barriers 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — The Transportation 
Committee of Kentucky Postwar Ad- 
visory Planning Commission has _pre- 
sented to the commission a three-point 
program designed to set in motion im- 
provements in the state’s economy and 
remove existing restrictive barriers to in- 
terstate and intrastate trade. 

A digest of the committee’s report sub- 
mitted by Chairman Paul G. Blazer, pres- 
ident of Ashland Oil and Refining Co. 
and also vice chairman of the Kentucky 
commission, highlights three methods of 
removing these barriers. They are: 

1 — Conforming the truck size and 
weight regulations to the “uniform” code 
of U. S. Public Roads Administration. 

2— According full reciprocity of li- 
cense tees. 

3 — The accelerated freeing of toli 
bridges. 

Chairman Blazer’s digest states in part: 

“The Transportation Committee frankly 
challenges the people of the state to face 
the fact that Kentucky ‘trails far be- 
hind her surrounding sister states in its 
development and _ utilization of highway 
transportation. Facts are introduced 
showing that improved highway trans- 
portation is undeniably linked to the en- 
tire state’s economic welfare. The re- 
port deals separately with the passenger 
car, the bus and the truck.” 

The digest then gives a breakdown of 
the general recommendations. 

Tourist Trade — State publicity cam- 
paign supported by sound road planning 
and improvement of facilities. 

Taxes—Federal and state automotive 
tax studies proposed, including survey of 





double excise taxation represented in 
tires, tubes, parts, etc. Legislation should 
restrict municipal and other forms of lo- 
cal taxation on motor vehicle users. 

Safety—State-wide support of legisla- 
tion in 1944 revision of A.A.A. Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act. Expansion of State 
Highway Patrol. 

Seasonal Roads—Improved secondary 
and rural roads for year around use 
needed. 

Diversion—Committee supports recent 
anti-diversion amendment adopted by 
voters last November. 

Toll Bridges—Efforts should continue 
to make all bridges in state free of toll 
charges. 

Economic Development — Detailed 
study conducted of truck transportation 
in state from standpoint of effect on in- 
terstate and intrastate trade. Programs 
of other states explored for encouraging 
development of new and old industries. 
Study indicated how rise or fall of a 
state’s industrial position parallels ex- 
pansion or limitation of its highway im- 
provements. Committee predicted big in- 
crease in development of state’s natural 
resources which would logically follow 
a sound highway program. 

Highway - Transportation - Depend- 
ency—Survey by Highway Department 





disclosed 69.9% of communities in stat 
are entirely dependent upon highway 
transportation. This is largest ratio of any 
state in the nation. In spite of this, 
Kentucky has high-type surfacing on only 
2.100 of 57,000 miles of roads. 

Sizes and Weights Trade Barriers — 
Kentucky law requires length of no more 
than 26% feet for single trucks. Tractor- 
trailer combinations limited to 30 feet 
Kentucky, with gross weight limitation 
of 18,000 pounds, is lowest in U. S 
Iteight held to 11% feet as compared 
with 12% feet in 43 other states. Many 
shippers by-pass state to avoid these re- 
strictions. 

“Uniform” Size and Weight Regula- 
tion—Code recommended by U. S. Pub 
lic Roads Administration now in effect 
in 34 states and 13 additional states hav: 
adopted PRA axle weight formula. Even 
these 13 allow twice the size and weight 
limitations of Kentucky. 

Reciprocity — Committee urged Ken 
tucky follow lead of 46 other states 
which now have some form of reciprocity 
and suggested that legislation provide 
full reciprocity on truck license fees with 
other states. 

Federal Aid—Committee recommended 
adoption by state administration of 3- 
year Federal Aid Program for highway 
construction. 


Louisiana Pipeline Offered 
For Saie or Lease by RFC 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The 97-mile gas 
pipeline system operated by Union Sul- 
phur Co. and serving a number of majo 
industrial plants in the Lake Charles 
La.) area has been offered for sale o1 
lease by RFC, which says it is indicated 
that prospects are good for substantial 
additional business for the system. 

The steel pipe in the line is high-pres 
sure welded, and varies from 6 to 20 
inches in diameter. The line is installed 
rights-of-way that extend 
through Calcasieu and Jefferson Davis 
Arcadia 
It can withstand an inlet pres 
sure of approximately 700 pounds pet 


on leased 
parishes into Cameron and 
parishes. 


square inch and has a maximum trans 
27,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas a day. 

RFC says a number of the industries 
now served—including refineries, power, 


mission capacity of about 


butadiene and magnesium plants—will 
continue to depend on the system for nat 
ural gas in large quantities, and addi 
tional industrial demand is anticipated. 


Truck Line Gets Extension 
WASHINGTON — The ICC author 


ized Combs Truck Line, Houston, Tex 
engaged in transportation of oil field 
machinery and equipment, and_ servic 
ing of pipelines, to extend its operations 
in Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla 
homa and Tennessee. 
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Market Reports 
MIDWEST — Low on three grades of 


gasoline was reduced Yc per gallon in 
Midwestern markets. New lows are 
6.375c for 78-80 oct.: 5.5c for 73-75 
oct, and 4.75c for 60 oct. and below. 
Standard Oil of Indiana announced 
reduction of 0.3c on tank wagon prices 
for 3 grades of motor and aviation gaso- 
line effective Jan. 14 for areas in 11 
states not affected by a sub- 
normal market amounting to 0.3c. The 
Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota. Chicago, which was 0.3c sub- 
normal, will not be affected. The com- 
pany stated that the change simply rec- 


already 


1] scates are: 


Kansas, 


nois. 


ognizes the trend toward lower gasoline 
prices. 

One firm in Chicago area dealing in 
naphthas and solvents experiencing tight- 
ness with tank cars, but no other Arms 
report trouble. Fuel oil situation not 
improved, but two Central Michigan re- 
finers say that they have enough to take 
care of regular customers, 

One Midwest marketer withdrew from 
gasoline sales, stating “there’s no money 
in it’; another withdrew quotes on kero- 
sine account no supply and a third with- 
drew quotes on No. 2 and No. 3 burning 


Is account n supply. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Upper jeld re- 


finer lowered his posting on 73-75 gaso- 


both upper and lower fields with stocks 
reported to be down “very low.” Petro- 
latums in exceedingly tight position due 
to heavy domestic and foreign demand. 
Same refiner reports unable to accept at 
present any more orders on product as 
he is so far behind on deliveries. Cylin- 
der stocks still on tight list. Refineries 
generally said they were looking for OPA 
increase in kerosine and distillates as in- 
centive for increased refinery yields. Due 
to long distance telephone strike, NPN 
was unable to contact many refiners. 


GULF COAST—Markets firm at cur- 
rent posted levels. Refiners said they 
were having increasing difficulty in get- 
ting transportation due to tanker tie-up. 
“There are plenty of tankers around,” 
one refiner stated, “but we can’t get the 
manpower to operate them.” All prod- 
ucts on heavy call. Residuals reported 
in tight supply. Heavy demand for burn- 
ing oils continues without let-up. Due to 
the long-distance telephone strike it was 
impossible to contact some suppliers in 
this area. 


ATLANTIC COAST — Flat price of 


7.9c, 73-75 gasoline, New York barges, 
was changed to range of 7.425-7.9¢ when 
supplier re-entered market with low post- 
ing. New price was effected as result of 
inquiries from several buyers who 
claimed that gasoline in New York Har- 
bor was being sold in the spot market 





Oil Markets 


but there was no confirmation on sales. 
SuppLer quoting the high of range for 
kerosine at New Orleans for shipment 
into District 1 lowered his price from 
4.75c to 4.625c making new range of 
4.125-4.625c, Residuals reported in tight 
position along Atlantic seaboard. Florida 
supplier reports heavy demand for kero- 
sice and No, 2 fuel oil with inventories 
practically depleted. Due to telephone 
strike was unable to contact out-of-town 
suppliers. 


MIDCONTINENT — Price ranges of 
6.125-6.75c on 78-80 oct. Ethyl, 5.375-6c 
on 73-75 oct., and 4.875-5.25c¢ on 60 oct. 
and below in Oklahoma market 
changed to 6.25-6.75c, 5.5-6c, and 4.75- 
5.25c on the three grades, respectively, 
when several refiners reported changing 
their quotation Jan. 11. Refiner who was 
quoting the low on Ethyl and regular 
raised his price but said he would cut it 
0.25c if necessary to meet competition. 


were 


Grade 26-70 natural gasoline sold 0.5c 
lower Jan. 11, when seller reported open 
spot sale of two cars at 4c FOB Group 3; 
one seller quoted 4.5c. Eleven cars were 
reported sold at 4.5¢ FOB Group 3 dur- 
ing the week up to Jan. 11. No price 
changes were reported FOB  Brecken- 
ridge with total of six cars reported sold 
at 3.5¢; seller quoted 3.75c. 


CALIFORNIA—No change in market 


conditions during the week. Gasoline 














line from 7.75¢ to 7.50c. Change fell as much as %c under 7.9c posting. It sales among the independent companies 
within existing price range. Demand was further reported that several other remained slow. Quoted prices were 
heavy for kerosine and No. 2 fuel oil in marketers are selling below 7.9c ceiling steady. 
Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (January 7 to January 14) 
U. S. Motor (ASTM octane Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
78-80 octane Ethyl: Jan. 14 Jan. Jan. 10 Jan. 9 Jan. 8 
Oklahoma eee 6.25 — 6.75 6.25 -— 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)......... ‘ 6.375—- 6.75 6.5 6.75 6.5 — 6.75 6.5 6.75 6.5 6.75 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) rf 7 7 7 7 o 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 7 7 - 7.125 7 7.125 7 7.125 7 x 7.125 
ix Oe, RO, SIAR s,s were sco an wdlu le pao 6.25 7 6.25 7 6.25 7 6.25 7 6.25 7 
73-75 octane: - - 
Oklahoma oe errr Te 5.5 6 5.5 6 9.375- 6 5.375- 6 > 375 ° 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).......... 5.5 6 5.625- 6 5.625- 6 5.625- 6 ».625- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 6 6 6 6 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 6 6 6 a Se 
See we, CM NUNN) «0.0000 5'0.0.08 0:9 own cca 5.5 - 6 5.5 6 5.5 6 9.5 6 ro 6 
63-66 octane: . 
Oklahoma : Sus pete w acare rae 5 >. 375 (1) 5.375 (1) > 37 (I 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)........... >. 25 (1 5.25 (1) ry 25 | 1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) >. 625 (1) 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) >.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. Saved 
60 octane & below: — 
Oklahoma ~ 4.75 — 5.25 75 — 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) . a el 4.75 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875-— 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4 875- 5 25 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.2 §.25 5.2 5.25 §.2 5.25 5.2) - 5.25 9.2 — 5.25 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 5.25 5.25 5.25 _ 39-250 - 2:25) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. 5 5.25 5 3.25 5 5.25 4 ».29 . 9.25 
Motor Gasoline, 73-75 oct. 
New York harbor. .... 8 8 8 4 
New York harbor, barges 7.425- 7.9 7.425- 7.9 7.425- 7.9 7.9 7.9 
Philadelphia district 8 8 8 _ > 
Baltimore district 7.75 7.75 7.75 giclee sich 
Motor Gasoline, 70-72 oct. 
ew York harbor 
New York harbor barges. 
Philadelphia di trict.................. 
Baltimore district 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: n Pa: a ene ohne — 
a) ““Q” Gasoline, Min. 74 Oct. (ASTM) 7.5 7.73 2.5 7.75 7.5 7.75 ‘.9 é.49 ‘.9 (.49 
Western Penna. Other Districts: - - sm di 
7 - 7.25 7 - 7.25 7 - 7.25 7 - 7.25 7 7.25 


‘Q” Gasoline, Min. 74 Oct. (ASTM) 
70 oct. (ASTM cee ae 


Note: Gasoline prices are as reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM. 
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Daily Oil Price Service. 





OIL 
PRICE SECTION 
ss 
At'Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Piatt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oi] indus- 
try prices everywhere. 

Prices shown are actual sales prices, or que- 
tations meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices; for current sales and shipment; for the 
business day or period stated; except Tank 
Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as 
tank car and motor transport; barge or tanker 
cargo lot prices are identified; FOB refineries 
or termimals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and 
taxes; for crude oil and its products lawfully 
produced and transported; reported as received 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use 
only and not for resale or distribution or publi- 
cation. For further details of price conditions 
apply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back 
of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 


York, Cleveland and Tulsa, address Platt’s Price 
Service, Inc., 12138 W. 3rd St., Cleveland (18), 
Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- 
vance $100 per year train mail and $112.50 


per vear air mail. 


Refinery 
Prices 


cept where otherwise 
specified. 





Prices in Eilect 


OKLAHOMA Jan. 14 Jan 
78-80 oct. Ethyl. 6.25 —- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
73-75 oct. 5.5 6 2.375- 6 
63-66 oct. 5. 125-5 .375(2 » $75 (1 


60 oct. & below 4.75 5.25 1.875- 5.25 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis 
78- 80 oct. Ethyl 6.375- 6.75 6.5- 6.75 


45°tS OOb. 06000. $.5 6 5.625- 6 

63-06 oct... 2... 2.29 (1 >. 25 (1 

Pe oct. & below. 4.75 3.25 $.875- 5.25 
- TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.’ 

“7s. 80 oct.E —- 7 ? 

73-75 oct. 6 6 

63-66 oct. 5.625 (1 5.625 (1 

Pye oct. & below. 5.2 - 5.25 5.2 e- 


TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 


ag 80 oct. Ethyl 


73-75 er 6 6 
63-66 oct....... 5.625 (2 > .6 2 
60 oct. & below. §.25 5.25 

t. TEX. (Truck Tnspt.) 
78- G0 oct....... 6.25 7 6.25 7 
73-9 Oct... ...5 2.5 6 2.5 6 
63-66 oct. ‘ 

60 oct. & below. 5 §.25 5 5.25 
CENT W. ‘TEX. (Prices to truck transports 
78-80 oct.,..... 7 (2) (2 
73-75 ect....... 6 (2) 6 (2 

67-69 oct....... wats 

60 oct. & below $25 (2 5.25 (2 
KANSAS (For Kansas destiné ations only 

78-80 oct. Ethyl. 6.813- 7.3 6.813- 7.3 

63-66 oct....... 5.813- 6.3 9. 813- 6.3 

63-66 oct. 5.7 5.9 a7 5.9 

60 oct. & below. 5 063-— 5.5 5.063-— 5.5 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La 

78-80 oct. Ethyl 7 (1 71 

73-75 oct....... 6 (1) 6 (1 

62 oct... : 

60 oct. & below, 

unleaded....... §.23 ( > 25 (1 


WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline 
®Bradford-Warren: 
“QO” Gasoline Min. 
74 Oct. (ASTM) 7.5 4.%0 i.o ‘.<2 
Other disirreds: 
“Q” Gasoline. Min. 
74 0ct. (ASTM) 7 -7.25 7 7.25 
70 oct. (ASTM) 





Gas lin 7. 8, Motor 
we 26 TM, ane 


Prices in Effect Jan. 14 Jan. 7 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis; for shpt. within Mich, may 
originate at plants outside Central group.) 

U.S. Motor: (Oct. AST M) 


74-75 oct 


8 5.25 7 8.25 
78-80 oct....... 8.5 - 9.25 8.5 - 9.25 
Str. run gasoline, 
excluding De- 
troit shpt...... 5.25 - 6 5.25 -6 


OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 
livery and subject to exceptions for local price 


disturbances). 


r¢ yi | See 8.375 8.375 
CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: 
80-82 oct. (Ethyl). 8 - 8.5 8 - 8.5 
(cy. Ye 7 - 75 7 - 7.5 
Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA 
14-45% grav. w.w. 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 4.9 
Range oil........ 4 4 
Dee De. coe as 3.875 3.875 
No. | straw...... 3.75 (1) 3.75 (1) 
No. 2 straw...... 3.625 3.625 
Ie, 3 fuel. ....... 3.5 8.5 
Na 6 fuel........ $0 90-$0.97 $0.90-$0.97 
a re Lens 
14-16 fuel........ $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 


MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 grav. w.w... 4.3 - 4.375 4.3 4.375 


2-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 4 

Range Oil........ 4 4 

No. | p.w - 3 875 3.875 
No. 2 straw ..... 3 625 3 625 
8 Se ae 3.5(1) 3.5 @) 
 ” See etace mas 
Sere $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 grav. w.w.. 4.375 4.375 
42-44 grav. w.w.. 45 1) 4.5 (1) 
No. 1 p.w ee 3 875 (1) 3.875 (1) 
8 eee $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 
W. TEX. 

No 6fucl....... $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 
E. TEX. (Truck Tnspt.) 

41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
$2-44 grav. w.w... 4.375-4.5(2 4.375-4.5 (2 
Range Oil........ 3. 875-4 (2) 3.875- 4(2 
No. | p.w. tie a 3.875 (1) 3.875 (1) 
45 Cet. Diesel. 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 
No. 2 straw...... 3.5-3.625(2) 3.5-3.625 (2) 
No. 3 fuel... bia wes 

58 D.I. & above. 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 
No. 6 fuel........ $0.97 $0.97 
U.G.1. gas oil .... 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) 
14-16 grav....... cose eae 


AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & 


lex. differential territory.) 


42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 
41-43 grav. w.w... No Price No Price 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.7 4.7 
No. 1 p.w.. eine 4.1 4.1 
err $1.02 $1.02 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 


42-44 w w. kero.. 45 (1) 4.5 (1) 
eee a ee 
Seer er 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1) 
No. 3 fuel ea 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) 
Tractor fuel, for 

shpt. to Ark 

pomts only... 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) 
Diesel fuel 52 & 

RRP RCe 4 (1) 4 (1) 
Diesel fuel 58 & 

above gate alec 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford- Warren: 
15 grav. w.w P 6.25 6.55 6.25 6.55 
16 grav. W.w. 
No l fuel 
ee os 6.25 6.25 
No.3 ” 6.25 6.25 
36-40 gravity.. 6.25 (2) 6.25 (2 
Other districts 
45 grav. W.W...... 6.425 6.425 
46 grav. W.WwW... ; 
OT BEOY. WeWeeecc 6.55 (2 6.55 (2 
,_ tf See 6.175- 6.425 6.175- 6.425 
ee CO tee e oh 5.75 — 5.875 b.'e 5.875 
nos ‘ ee 9.40 = §.875 5.75 — 5.87: 
36-40 grav Pitts- 

burgh dist. prices 

excluded eceeces 5.75 = 5.875 3.73 - 3.875 








Prices in Effect ™ Jan. 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


refinery group basis for shpt. 
may originate at plants outside Central group.) 


46-49 wravity w.w. 5.8 —- 6 


P.W. Distillate. . . 


9.0 
No. 3 gas, oil, Straw 5 
U.G.I. gas oil..... 4.5 
Fuel Oils (Vis. af 100). 
300-500 Vis..... 4.1 
100-300 Vis... . 4.375 
14-46 kerosine >.¢ 
No. 2 light straw 5.2 


OHIU ©. U. quotations tor wnhaciiilin delivery 
: 7 


herosine 
CALIFORNIA - 
40-43 grav. w.w.. 7(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel..... $1. 
Light fuel... ... $1.20 (1) 
Diesel fuel. .... 4(2 
Stove dist...... 5 (2) 
Los Angeles: 
Heavy fuel. $1 
Light fuel .... $1.20 (1) 
Diesel fuel..... 3.25 - 4 (2) 
Stove dist..... 5 (1) 
San Francisco: 
Heavy fuel..... $i 
Light fuel...... SL. 25 
Diesel fuel... .. 4.5 
Stove dist.... 5 5 


NOTE: All above heavy fuels meet Pacificspeci 
fication 400; light fuel, spec. ¢ i 
spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 


Lubricating Oils 


Prices in Effect Jan. 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
ported, to jobbers & ere only. 
Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. 
200 Vis. (180 ut 100°) 420-425 fl. 

We Gch ask ans 38 (1 


a. SEPeeee 37 
LJ | Saree : 36 | 


eee 28-33 
150 Vis. (143 a& 100°) 400-405 fl. 


O64...%.. 36 
Sree 35 
Cw’ Saree 34 (1) 
25 p.t.. 26-31 


NOTE: " Limited Quantity ne ttrals 


regular trade 
Cylinder Stocks: 


Brt. stk., 145-155 wis. af 210°, 5 


col 
ca Serre 30 
2S eee 29 
oN ee 25 
600 S.R. filterable 15 
650 S.R.... 15 
600 fl... ERS 16 
630 fl 17 


MID-CONTINENT (fF. 


Neutral Oile (Vis. af 100° F 


Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2.... 7 
86-1L0—No. 2 7 
150—No. 3....... II 
180—No 3....... 11.5 
200—No. 3....... 12 
250—No. 3....... 14 
280—Na. 3....... 15 
300—No. 3....... 16 (2) 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5....... tt 


200—No. 5.......- 12 (1) 


280—No. S....... 


300—No. 5....... 16 17 5 
Bright Stock—Vis. af 210° 


200 Vis. D... , 27 
150-160 Vis. D: 

0 to 10 p.p.. 23 
10 to 25 ita «s 22 .5-23 
25 to 40 p.p..... 93 (1) 
150-160 Vis. E.... 22 (1) 
120 Vis. 

0 to 10 nee 22 (2 


600 3h ark 


Green... ‘ 
600 “S.A. " Olive 

| See 10-11 (2) 
| errr Gomck 
Black Oil 


SOUTH TEX AS (Neutral Oils) 
Pale Oils (Vis. af 100°F.; 


Vis. Color 
100 No. 14-2. 6 
200 No. 2-3..... 8 
ee ee, eee 9 
500 No. 24-3. 10 
750 No, 3-4.. 10 
1200 No. 3-4 1” 


ee 10.5 
Continued on next page 


(FOB Central Mich 
within Mich.; shpts. 
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NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number 





of companies quoting when less than 
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Refinery Prices—Continued 


Prices in Effect Jan. 14 Jan. 7 
Red Oils: 

100 No. 5-6..... 6.5 (2) 6.5 (2) 
200 No. 5-6.. 8.75 8.75 

300 No. 5-6.. 9.25 9.25 

500 No. 5-6. 10 10 

750 No. 5-6.. 10.25 10.25 

1200 No. 5-6..... 10.375 10.375 
2000 No 5-6. 10.5 10.5 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude). 
Neutral oils vis. ai 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. 

Pale Oils | 
Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2.... 9 (1) 9 (1) 
86-110—No. 2... 9.25 (1) 9.25 (1) 
50—No. 3....... 12.5 (1) 12.5 (1) 
180— No. 3... bGe% 13 (1 13 (1) 
200—No. 3....... 13 (1) 13 (1) 
250—No. 3....... 14 (1) 14 (1) 

Red Oils: 

180—No. 5. 13 (1) 13 (1) 
200—No. 5 13 (1) 13 (1) 
250—No. 5. 14 (1) 14 (1) 
280—No. 5....... 15 (1) 15 (1) 
300—No. 5. 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 


to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 
Unfiltered Steam Refined ~ iscosity at as 
ER 11.5 (1) 11.5 (1) 
ee 12.5 (1) 13° (1) 
Bear 13.5 (1) 13.5 (1) 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 
| Ye S Se 24 (1) 24 (1) 
1S to 25 p.p...... 23.5 (1) 93.5 (1) 
30 to 40 p.p 21.5 (1) 21.5 (1) 
E filtered Cyl. 
ae 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


add 0.25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 
Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may origi- 
nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70..... 1 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


5 (Sale) 4.5 (Sale) 


Grade 26-70...... 3.5 (Sales) 3.5 (Sales) 
CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles 
basin) 
21 pound vapor pressure 

for blending... . 4.75 (1) 4.75 (1) 

Naphtha and Solvent 

FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent. . 6.625 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha. 7.125 7.125 
V.M.&P. naphtha. 7.1 - 7.125 7.1 - 7.125 
Mineral spirits.... 6.1 - 6.125 6.1 —- 6.125 
Rubber solvent... 7.1 - 7.125 7.1 —- 7.125 
Lacquer diluent... 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
Benzol Diluent 7.875- 8.625 7.875- 8.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Other Districts: 
Untreated naphtha 7-7.725 (2) t -—7.725 (2) 
Stoddard solvent... 7.25 - 7.5 7.25 - 7.5 


OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery:) 
V.M.&P. naphtha. D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 
Sohio solvent. .... 10 10 
Rubber solvent... 9 9 

E. TEXAS (Truck Tnspt.) 

Stoddard Solvent 7 (2 7@ 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.L. 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p.. .. 4 
124-126 A.m.p. 4 
MID-CONTINENT (C mM 
Semi-refined : 
128 AMP min., 
0 kilo bags. ... 
132-134 AMP, 


(2 


tote 
ou 
wu 


to to 


4 
4. 
F OB ates 


white, 


No Price No Price 


bbls. §.25 (1) 5.25 (1) 
CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose, 
0.4c less Melting points are EMP (ASTM) 
methods; add 3° to convert into AMP. 

Fully refined: 

122-124 (bags only 5.6 5.6 
125-127... = 6 6 

Le 6.25 6.25 
| ee 6.55 6.55 
See 6.8 6.8 
135-137 7.85 7.55 

Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. 
0 per lb. less. 


Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 


Snow White...... 6.125- 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
Lily White....... 5.375- 6.25 5.375- 6.25 
Cream White.. 4.375- 5.5 4.375- 5.5 
aght Amber..... 3.375- 4 3.373- 4 
ee 3.125- 3.75 3.125- 3.75 
__ Be ee 3 - 3.5 3 - 3.5 
JANUARY 16 1946 


Commercial or consumer 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
and service station prices for 
gasoline do not include 
taxes; they do, however, in- 


Tank 


Wagon clude inspection fees as 
— in general ——. 

© Gasoline tazes, shown in 
Prices separate column, include 





1.5¢ federal, and state tazes; 
also cily and county tazes as 
indicated in footnoles. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied 
are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnoles. These prices in effect Jan. 14, 
1946 as posted by principal markeling companies 
at their headquarters offices, but subject to later 


correction. 
Atlantic White Flash 
ATLANTIC (Regular Grade) ; 
REFINING Commer- Gaso- Kero- 
iis cial Dealer line sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 9 9.5 5.5 11.25 
Pittsburgh........ 9.5 10 5.5 11.1 
Allentown......... 9.5 10 §.5 11.6 
_ eee 9.5 10 5.5 11.1 
SOPAMGOM. ...0.0000% 9.5 10 5.5 11.6 
SS rere 9.5 10 5.5 11.6 
Emporium. ....... 9.5 10 §.5 a8 .3 
NS ccc ace eae 9.5 10 $.5. 1.6 
Uniontown........ 9.5 10 5.5 11.1 
Harrisburg. ....... 9.5 10 5.5 11.6 
‘illiamsport...... 9.5 10 5.5 11.6 
ae ae 10 §.5 11.6 
Wilmington, De ves 9.5 5.5 11.1 
Boston, Mass...... pas 9.7 4.5 ee 
Springfield, Mass... 10.6 4.5 ion 
Worcester, Mass... ... 10.3 4.5 oe 
Fall River, Mass... “ 9.8 4.5 BP AS 
Hartford, Conn.... ‘ 10,4 4.5 re 
New Haven, Conn. . 9.8 4.5 coke 
Providence, R. I. be 9.8 4.5 Eee: 
Atlantic City, N. s.. ‘ 9.5 4.5 9.0 
Camden, N. J..... ate 9.5 4.5 9.0 
Trenton, N.J..... ... 9.5 4.5 9.0 
Annapolis, Md.....  ... 9.88 5.5 9.8 
Baltimore, Md.....  .. 9.25 5.5 8.8 
Hagerstown, Md... 10.35 5.5 9.3 
Richmond, Va..... “s 10.05 6.5 13.3 
Wilmington, N.C... ... 10.35 7.8 10.9 
Brunswick, Ga.....  ... 9.5 7.5 36.1 
Jacksonville, Fla... ae 9.5 § te 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W.t T.W 


Philadelphia, Pa...... ll 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa........ 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12.5 13.5 

ig EL OILS—T.W. 

2 3 5 6 

Phila., Pa...... 9.1 7.2 7.7 5.24 4 
Allentown, Pa 96 8.0 8.0 os 
Wilmington, Del 9.1 au% Pej 
Springfield, Mass. ... 8.1 8.1 
Worcester, Mass. 8.1 8. l 
Hartford, Conn. 7.9 7.9 


*Does not include lc Georgia bevesinn | tax. 


+Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. 

Discounts: 

Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w. except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 
time. 


Conoco De- 
N-tane mand Gaso- Kero- 
(3rd Grade) line sine 

TTank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col...... 10 9 5.5 10 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12.5 11.5 5.5 12.5 
Pueblo, Col...... 9.5 8.5 §.5 9.5 
Casper, Wyo..... 11.5 10.5 5.5 2 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 10 9 5.5 9 
Billings, Mont.... 12 ll 6.5 12.5 
Butte, Mont..... 11.5 10.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12 ll 6.5 43.5 
Helena, Mont.... 12 ll 6.5 13 
Salt Lake City, 

_, rere 13.5 12.5 5.5 14.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 14.5 13.5 7.5 17 
Albuquerque, 

ee 0.5 9.5 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M.... 10 9 *7 7 
Santa Fe, N. M... 10.5 9.5 °7.5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark.. 9 6.25 8 8 
Texarkana, Ark.. 9 7.5 *5.5 7 
Muskogee, Okla... 7.75 6.75 9 8 
—— City, 

eee 8 7 9 8 
Tulsa, Okla...... 8 7 9 8 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 


these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c, 
Santa Fe, le. Texas 4c state tax applies within 
city limits of Texarkana, Ark. 

+To consumers & Dealers. 





Humble Motor Fuel 


(Regular Grade) 
HUMBLE Thriftane (Third Grade) 

OIL umble Thriftane Gaso- 

*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex. . .*7.5 10.5 *6.5 $8.5 5§.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex.*7.5 10.5 Ss 5 8.5 5.5 
Houston, Tex.. 8.5 3.5 7.5 es 5.5 
San Ant., Tex.. 8.5 12.5 7 § 10.5 5.5 


*Consumer tankwagon prices lc pers gallon above 
dealer tankwagon prices on Humble Gasoline, and 


Thriftane. 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon = Retail 
OS ee er 7 10 
Fe. Worth. Tex....... 7 ll 
Houston, Tex. . ‘ 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex ie 7 10 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers. 


Canada 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline 
IMPERIAL 
OIL 


(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 

tGasoline *Gasoline sine 

T.W. Taxes Tews 
Hamilton, Ont.... 16.5 11 i8 
Toronto, Ont..... 16.5 ll 18 

| Brandon, Man.... 20.5 10 2.s 
Mer may» Man... 20.0 10 22 

ina, Sask. .... 17.5 ll 19.5 

Roe atoon, 20.3 ll 22.3 

Edmonton, Alta.. 18.4 10 20.4 

Calgary, Alta..... 135.5 10 17.5 
Vancouver, B.C.. 15 10 24 

Montreal, Que.. 16.5 11 17.5 
St. John, N. B.. 16 13 19 
Halifax, N.S..... 16 13 19 


*Includes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes. 
+To divided & undivided dealers. 


Socony Mobilgas 
SOCONY 
VACUUM 


(Regular Grade) 


Com. Undiv. Gaso- 
Cons. Dir. line 
T.W. T.W. Taxes 
New York City 
Manhattan & Bronx. 8.9 9.4 5.5 
Kings & Queens... . 8.9 94 *$.5 
Richmond... ... — 8.5 9.0 *5.5 
+ eae 8.7 9.2 5.5 
Bin, Sotaton, N.Y. 9.8 10.3 5.5 
Buffalo eer rrrr Te 9.0 9.5 5.5 
| ER oe 9.2 9.7 5.58 
t. A nono ee 3.9 9.4 5.5 
Platteburg, N. Y...... 9.8 10.3 5.5 
Rochester, N. Y...... 9.6 10.1 5.5 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 9.3 9.8 5.5 
Brid aa 8.3 9.3 4.6 
Danbury, Conn....... 9.3 9.8 4.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 9.4 9.9 4.5 
New Haven, Conn.... 8.8 9.3 4.5 
ER. TM, n.0c020000 9.5 10.0 5.5 
Portland, Me......... 9.1 9.6 5.5 
RO, Ns c660:000% 8.7 9.2 4.5 
Concord, N. H 10.2 10.7 5.5 
caster, a 10.8 11.3 S.58 
Manchester, N. Tieees Com 10.6 5.5 
Providence, R. 1...... 8.8 9.3 4.5 
Burlington, Vt........ Ay 16.2 5.5 
eS > ee ° 9.8 16.3 5.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P 
a  S ee 10.9 12.1 
New York City....... ll 12 
| Rochester, N. Y...... 11.8 13.1 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 12.2 ae 
er a SER ae . ot . 
sridgeport, Conn..... of 
Hartford, Conn....... 16.3 t17.3 
Providence, R. I...... 13 14 
Mobil- Mobil- 
Kero- fuel heat 
sine Diesel Fuel 


Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. Yard T.W. 
New York City: 
Manhat'n & 


Bronx... 6.5 9.3 7.8 5.8 7.7 

Kings & 

Queens 6.5 9.3 7.8 5.8 PF 

Richmond 6.5 9.3 ; 5.8 ae 
Albany.... 6.5 88 5.3 7.8 5.7 7%.7 
Binghamton 7.9 10.2 9.2 f 8.9 
Buffalo 7.8 9.4 6.5 8.8 6.7 8.5 
Jamestown. 7.2. 9.5 9.1 68 8.5 
Mt. Vernon 6.6 9.3 7.9 $§.9 7%.7 
Plattsburgh 7.1 9.4 ; 8.4 6.3 8.1 
Rochester 7.7 10.0 6.4 8.7 6.6 8.4 
Syracuse. 7.8 9 8 6.3 8.6 6.5 8.3 
Conn.: 
Bridgeport. 6.8 9.3 8.0 6.0 7.7 
Danbury 7.2 9.8 ; 6.5 fe 
Hartford 7.0 9.5 ; 8.0 6.1 7.9 
New Haven 6.3 9 3 5.5 7.8 5.6 7.7 
Maine: 
Bangor . 6.9 9.3 5.9 8.2 6.1 7 
Portland... 6.5 9.2 5.3 7.8 5.7 Re 
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Tank Wagon Prices—Continued 


Mobil- Mobil- 
Kero- fuel heat 
sine Diesel Fuel 
Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. Yard T.W. 
Mass.: 
Boston..... 6.8 9.6 5.3 7.8 5.9 7.8 
N. Hi: 
Concord 7.4 9.7 ee 9.1 7.0 8.8 
Lancaster... 8.5 10.8 yo See T9848 
Manchester 7.5 10.1 Wie 8.8 6.7 8.5 
Rn. Bis 
Providence. 6.8 9.3 5.3 7.8 5.9 7.8 
Vermont: ‘ 


Burlington. 7.1 94 6.0 8.3 6.2 e4 
Rutland... 7.3 9.6 sie 8.5 6.4 6..* 

*Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable 
to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

tIn steel barrels. 

Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for 
at least 400 gals.; 1c for full tank truck. 


Flight Chev- 
S. O. *Chevron 3rd ron Ba Kero- 
AL Reg. Grade Av. 73 line sine 
CAL. Tr. TP. *.0.7. Tass. 7.1. 


San Francisco, 


Liace ee 10 9 12.5 4.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, 

Se 9.5 8.5 12 4.5 10 
Fresno, Cal 11 10 3:5 4.5 -°33.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. 12 10 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Reno, Nev 12 11 14.5 §.5 13.5 
Portland, Ore. 10.5 9.5 13 6.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash. 10.5 9.5 13 6.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash.12.5 11.5 16 6.5 16.5 

acoma, Wash.10.5 9.5 13 6.5 13.5 
Boise, Ida.... 13.5 12.5 18 7.5 16.5 
_ Resale and Commercial Gasoline: Tank car de- 


liveries of Chevron Aviation 73, Chevron 

ight Gasoline .25c per gal. below posted 
met tank truck price. Tank car deliveries of 
Chevron Gasoline .375c per gal. below posted net 
“= truck price. Pear] Oil (The Standard Kero- 


se Tank car deliveries 3c below posted tank 
t price. 
*Standard Supreme changed to Chevron 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 


Crown,————_—-._ Gaso- Kero- 

Cons. Red Blue line sine 

W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W 

Chicago, Ill 11.6 9 6 9.1 $5 10.6 

Decatur, Ill 1.3 9.6 8.7 55 1.3 

Joliet, Uh... 1h.6 10.1 9 2 15 10.6 

Peoria, Ill... L.4- 9:9 9.4 15 10.4 

Indianapolis, Ind.11.3 9-3 9.3 >.> 10.1 

Evansville, Ind. 11.1 9.6 8.6 5.5 9.9 

South Bend, Ind.11.7 10.2 9.7 59.5 10.5 

Detroit, Mich b..3 9.6 1.5 10.0 
Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 11.1 9.6 1.5 9.9 
Saginaw, Mich.. 11.1 9.6 cco 9.9 
Green Bay, Wisc.11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..11.8 10.3 9.8 5.5. 10.8 
La Crosse, Wis...11.6 10.1 9.6 5.5 10.6 
Minneapolis - St. 

. 11.6 10.1 9 6 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Mion 11.9 10.4 ».5 10.9 
Mankato, Minn..11.6 10.1 9.6 ».5 10.6 
Des Moines, la. . 11.1 9 6 9.1 ».5 *10.1 
Mason City, Ia..11.4 9.9 9.4 ».5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mo... . 11.0 9.5 91 *4.5 10.1 
Semen ee, Mo.10.7 9.2 8.6 *4.5 9.7 

Joseph, Mo..10.7 9.2 15 69.9 
Fores N.D s.6 23.) 10.6 5.8 2s 
Huron, S. D.....12.0 10.5 10.0 5:5 13.6 
W ichita, Kans... 9.5 8.6 7.2 ‘3 9.0 
Omaha, Neb... . 11.1 9.6 9 1 6.5 10.1 


Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Number 73 


Cons. T. W. *Taxes 

Detroit, Mich. aS.7 ‘3 

Fargo, 4 aie 15.1 5.5 

Huron, 8S. D.. =e 14.5 3.5 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 14.2 5.5 

Kansas City, Mo. 13.2 4.S 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 

Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 


(Prices are base prices before discounts) 
13.8 12.8 4 


Chicago...... 13.5 5 
ae 15.8 15 16.3 4.5 
-aew BEM... 28.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 13.2 1.5 
Milwaukee... 14.4 15.4 14.9 §.5 
Minnep'ls.... 14.2 55.2 13.5 §.5 
Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 
Standard Stanolex 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil 
RIN ink kcc0 ces 9.3 8.8 
100-149 gals.......... 8.3 7.8 
= & over...... 7.8 a 
ae near 7.8 
400 gals. & over... ... ia 7.3 
Stanolex Stanolex 
Fuel A Fuel C 
ee 6.5 §.7 
750 . & over...... §.75 4.95 


Stanmolex Furnace Oil 


Other Points 100 gals. 
1-99 gals. & over 
Indianapolis.......... 9.0 8.0 
OS VER 8.7 Tit 
Milwaukee........... 9.0 8.0 
Minneapolis a PRE ee 9.1 8.1 
i” a Saree 8.4 7.4 
Kansas City.......... 8.1 7m 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 


these city taxes—Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
St. Louis, lc. Iowa kerosine prices are ex 4c state 
tax. In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c 
federal tax and state taxes. 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 
to be added when applicable. 


Crown Gasoline (Keguler) 





Crown- Gaso- Kero- 
7aso- line sine 
line Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky.... 9.5 6.5 9.3 
Lexington, Ky.... 10.5 6.5 9.3 
Louisville, Ky.... 10 6.5 8.3 
Paducah, Ky..... 10 6.5 3.3 
Jackson, Miss 10 7.5 9.0 
Vicksburg, Miss 9.5 1.5 8.5 
Birmingham, Ala.. 10 8.5 9.0 
Mobile, Ala 9 9.5 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala 10 9.5 10.0 
Atlanta, Ga 10.5 1.9 ‘Il. 
Augusta, Ga 10.5 ‘ee *10.6 
Macon, Ga 10.5 ee "11.1 
annah, Ga 9.5 2 “10.1 
acksonville, Fla 9.5 8.5 eg | 
Manat Fla 9.5 8.5 *Q | 
Pensacola, Fla 9 KO 5 8.0 
Tampa, Fla 9.5 8.5 9.1 
NOTICE 
These prices include inspection fee on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 


per gallon as follows: Ala. 1/40c on gasoline: 
Florida 1/ 8c 
Kerosine inspection fee only: Ala. 1/2c. 
*Effective Dec. 22, 1945 


Esso (Regular Grade y 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 





Tank Dealer line sine 
Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J 9.0 9.5 4.5 09.0 
cat R et Keowee 9.0 9.5 4.5 09.0 
bare kie os 9.35 9.85 5.5 
ca wegae ees 8.75 9.25 5.5 09.8 
bias hoe 10.15 10.65 5$.5 11.3 
Washington, D&... B98 9.5 4.5 10.3 
Danville, Va. .. 10.45 10.95 6.5 09.7 
Petersburg......... 9.55 10.05 6.5 09.3 
ER 6.665 %6 6000-0 9.25 9.75 6.5 09.0 
ee, eee 9.55 10.05 6.5 09.3 
PROD. 6 0000.50 s00 10.75 11.25 6.5 010.0 
Charleston, W. Va 11.05 11.55 6.5 11.1 
Parkersburg........ 10.38 10.85 6.5 10.8 
Wheeling 10.35 10.85 6.5 11.4 
Charlotte, eae 10.9 11.4 7.5 09.6 
Hickory. ..... - 11.46 11.95 7.5 010.6 
eS eee oie Shed 11.8 7.5 09.8 
Raleigh....... oan 10.65 11.15 7.5 ©10.6 
Salisbury. . nee 10.95 11.45 7.5 e11.0 
Charieston, S. C 9.75 10.25 7.5 ; 
See 10. 11.1 7.8 - 
Spartanmburg........ 11.3 he. tee 5 
New Orleans, La..... 8.75 9.25 8.5 **8.0 
Baton Rouge........ 8.75 9.25 8.5 **8.5 
Alexandria.......... 8.75 9.25 $3.5 *6.5 
Lake Charles........ 9.0 9.5 8.5**10.0 
Shreve Dishes eeus < 8.5 9.0 8.5 **7.0 
Knoxville, Tenn. 10.5 11.0 8.5 10.5 
Memphis . ocas oe 9.4 8.5 8.5 
Chattanooga........ 10.5 11.0 8.5 9.0 
0 ee 10.5 11.0 8.5 8.0 
Re 9.75 10.25 8.5 10.0 
Little Rock, Ark..... 9.5 10.0 8.0 10.0 
New Iberia, La...... 9 9.5 8.5 **8 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
‘he We TW. 
Newark, N. J..... 13 14.5 
Baltimore, Md... 15.5 rat 
Washington, D. C. 15.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. I No. 2 
pe ee Ee ree 9.0 7.7 
ah Gid ea wkiee 0:86 a 9.0 Pe 
OS eee 8.8 7:7 
Washington, Wisa-t:0 exces 9.3 8.1 
ere cr 9.0 7.5 
NN 6.6 ccceew sy ee sews 9.3 ser § 
ee 9.3 Me 4 
SS NG A er ee 9.6 9.1 
cect ibs dehee weews 8.7 
ens ahs be 66S ame 10.6 8.8 
ES ee err (ei 
SESS arrraee pon ere S:.7 
ee See eee 9.5 
Discounts: 


**I ncludes 1.0c per gallon State Tax. 


Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
tw. 


Kerosine—lc off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 


under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no discount in state of 
New Jersey, Virginia, Tennessee and Louisiana. 


Naphtha—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Balti- 
more, 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


Notice 


These prices include inspection fees on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
~ gallon as follows: 

Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. (Sees | Fl. eo 
Til. 3/100c; Ind. 1/5c in lots of 25 b 
2/25c in lots of more than 25 bbls.; Kens. 1/50c; 
La. 1/32c; Minn. 7/200c; Mias. 1/500; eb. 
3/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. Da. 1/20c; 
Okla. 2/25c: S. Car. 1/8c; S. Da. 1/20c; Tena. 
2/5ce; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Fla. 
1/8c; Iowa 3/50c; Mich. 1/5c per gal. 

Kerosine & No. 1 fuel oil in Region 1 in- 
creased .5c; No. 2 fuel oil in Region 1—.2c. 
Effective Dec. Si. 1945. 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 


sumer sel- line sine 

T.W. lers °S.S. Taxes T.W. 

Ohio, Statewide.. 12 10 13.8. $.8 9.3 
ee 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
ee 12 9.5 32.5 5.5 9.3 
Cincinnati...... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Cleveland....... 12 9.5 13.5. 5.5 9.3 
Columbus....... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Dayton......... $2 9.5 12.5 §$.5 9.3 
TS REL Oe 12 9.5 12.5 $.5 9.3 
Mansfieid....... 12 9:5 12.8 §.5 9.3 
farion......... 12 9.0 12.0- 5.5 9.3 
Portamouth: .... 12 9.5 12.5- 5.5 9.3 
Toledo.......... 12 9.5 12.5 $.5 9,3 
Youngstown..... 2 9.5 12.8 5§.5 9.3 
Zanesville....... 12 9.5 12.5 -5.5 9.3 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Consumer Gasoline 


Sohio Aviation Gasoline Clear +; Ww. Taxes 

Spec. AN-F-22, Amend. 1 4.5 5 
Fess Kihyl Avie Grade 73.. 18.5 5.8 
Esso (Clear) Avia. Grade 80 16.5 5.5 
Esso Aviation Grade 91/98. 17.5 5.5 
Esso Aviation Grade 100/130 20.5 $.s 


Naphtha—T.W. 


State- Lucas 
wide County 
S. R. Solvent..... 13.5 13.5 
D. C. Naphtha. 14.5 14.25 
V.M.&P. aphtha 14.5 14.25 
Varnolene........ 14.5 14.25 
Sohio Solvent... .. 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oile—T.W. No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Ohio, Statewide ...... 08.3 08.3 07.8 %07,55 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted 

**Exeept authorized agents. 

*Prices at company-operated stations. 

ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
other than those shown. 

Discounts: 

Esso aviation-—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers. 2c off consumer t.w. 

*For Cleveland area only. Full compartment 
hose dumps. 

Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
leas than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. 

Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 » le; 5000 or 
more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: than 50 gals., 
tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 
gals., lc; 500 gals. or over, 1.5c. 


Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- 

— Fire-Chief Indian lime 

= (Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex..... 7.5 6.5 §.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex. (PS 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 8.5 7.5 §.S 
Amarillo, Tex.. 8.5 7.8 5.5 
Tyler, Tex...... 8.5 7.8 5.5 
El Paso, Tex. . ll 10.5 5.5 
San A , Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 
WGA, FE. 50.0.0 8.5* 7* §.5 
Austin, Tex. .... 8.5 7.8 5.5 
Houston, Tex. 3.5 7.5 $.5 
a ae 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Port Arthar, Tex. 8.5 7.5 5.5 


*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEW 
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(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries and their tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal 


Atlantic Coast 


operators FOB their terminals)—Prices in Effect Jan. 14. 


MOTOR GASOLINE 
KEROSINE 

70-72 Oct. 73-75 Oct. &/OR 
District (ASTM) (ASTM) NO. 1 FUEL 
MBA eae 8 6.1 
N. Y. Harb., a. 7.425- 7.9 6 
Albany. : 8.1 6.3 
Philadelphia . aaa eas 8 6.2 
OS See 7.75 6.2 
MS Ginn w diacei-s 7.9 6.1 
Wilmington, N. C.... 7.5 6.05 
Cipariestom..... 2.2.00: 7.5 6.2 
Savannah 7.37 - 7.375 6.05 
Jacksonville 7.37 — 7.375 6.05 
. ee 7.37 — 7.375 6.05 
Laie dc inoue a 7.37 -— 7.375 6.05 
Pensacola........... 7 (2) 4.8 -5.3(b 
ERE 6.75 = 6.87 4.75 
New Orleans......... 6.25 4.125-4.625(b 
. | | See 8.3 6.3 
I ca cea anew oe 8.2 6.2 
Providence.......... 8.2 6.2 
New Haven....... “an Sais 

a) $1.59 semi- aula od. 


Bunker C Fuel 
Ships’ bunkers 
(Ex Lighterage) 


Ships’ bunkers 
(Ex Lighterage) 


Diesel Oil 


Diesel 
Shore Plants 


Oil 





Seaboard 





Export 
Coastwise 
Prices 
FUEL OILS 
NO. 2 FUEL NO, 3 FUEL No. 5 No. 6 
5.4 5.4 (1) $1.59-1.69(a $1.51 
5.3 5.3 (1) 256 eee 
$.5 5.5 (1) pane $1.71 (1) 
5.4 5.4 $1.72 $1.51 
5.4 5.4 (2 $1.59 (1) $1.51 (2) 
2 sens $1.55 (1) $1.47 
5.4 acs $1.50 (1) $1.42 (2) 
4.95 (2) 4.95 (1) er $1.42 (1) 
4.95 eee $1.42 
4.95 (2) e* TT 
4.95 - $1.32 
4.95 es sone 
3.75 — 3.95 ae $1.05 (1) $0.97 
$5.5 5.5 (1) er $1.555 
» SS 5.5 (1) $1.735 $1.555 
$.5 5.5 (1) $1.635 $1.525 
wale cco P $1.525 
(b) High of range for shipment—Dist. 1. 


Gas House 





Gas Oil 
28-34 Gravity 





New Haven... $1.525 (1) pwr: eee ; 

Y. Harbor. .:.. $1.51 $2.15 5.2 .. 3 (2) 
Te $1.71 (1) $2.31 (1) 5.3 (1) 5.5 (1) 
Philadelphia........ $1.51 $2.15 as ate 
Baltimore...... $1.51 (2) $2.15 (2) 5.2 (1) ee 
. aaa $1.47 $2.15 (2) §.2 (1 ina 
Charleston... $1.42 (2) $2.15 (2) 5.2 (1) oaee 
Savemmah.......... $1.42 (1) aha pas boas 
Jacksonville $1.42 $1.99 (1) mee ee 
ree $1.32 cca ace aes Fen 
New Orleans. . $0.97 $1.65 (1) 4 (1) en 
Portland, . $1.555 iia 5.3 (1) 5.4 (1) 
SS RES $1.555 $2.19 (1) §.3 (2 5.3 -5.4 (2) 
Providence. $1.525 $2.192 (2) §.3 (i) 5.3 -5.4 (2) 

Gulf Coast 
Prices in Effect Jan. 14 
. CARGOES 
Domestic & 
New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast Export 
Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans Frem all Gulf 
MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars arges Tank Cars Barges Ports 
Leaded (oct. by ASTM 
ae 6.75 6.5 6.75 6.75 6.75 
OE” Serres - 6.25 5.75 5.75-6.5 (a) $.75 §.75 
70 oct - hank eee ; seee coes wea 5.625 
80 oct. gasoline Re- 
search Zcc lead max. 6 
Unleaded 70 oct 5.625 
67-68 oct tees 
65 oct. 5.25 
NG Ss 6 Sova arose ecnash 5 
KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 

41-43 w.w. kero....... 4.125-4.625(b) 4.125-4.625(b) 4.125-4.625(b) 4.125-4 625(b) 4.125-4.625(b) 

12-44 w.w. kero at . en 4.125-4.625(b) 4.125 _ 625(b) 4.125-4.625(b) 

No. 2 fuel oil 3.75-3.95(b) 3.75=3.95(b) 3.75-3.95(b) 3.75 95 b) 3.75-3.95(b) 
DIESEL & GAS OILS 
In diesel index Ne.) 

eh re $1.05 $1.05 Pee 

ind 6 cesaea ane od coee rer came 4 
Se 4 4 4 sae 4 

LS rae 4.12 ‘ 4.125 4.125 4.125 

58 and abeve......... 4.25 4.25 hates 4.25 

a) $.75c for Dist.t and 6.25-6.50 for her districts. 


b) High of range for Dist. 1 shipme nt. 














NOTE: Above products in Truck Transports of 2,400 gal. and over Mc above Tank Car Prices. 
HEAVY FUELS & In Ship’s . . 
BUNKER OIL bustens Mid-Continent Lubes 
(all Gulf Perts : Y (Ex 
Heavy Diesels In Cargoes —_ Lighterage) (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB termi- 
Below 28 API " nals). 
28 & above API $1.35 Prices in Effect Jan. 14 
re _ $1.65 
Senhes r C Oil $0.97 $0.97 Bright Stock Seeek Deusen Bulk 
D color, Vis al 210° 
Se ee err 
TANKER RATES 150 vis., 0-10 p.p. 32.65 (1&a)  24.8(1) 
100 vis., 0-10 p.p. Biss iad 
Approximate rates, cents per bbl.; Gulf- 100 vis. 10-25 p.p. 
N. Atlantic, not east of New York 
Heavy crude & fuel, 10-19.9 grav.... 43.8 Neutral—No. 3 color 
Light crude, 30 grav. or lighter...... 39 200 vis., 0-10 p.p 
MDG ¢5.0:00058seuvenNaancneneis 32.9 (A) FAS at New Orleans. 
ES 005s da enecamnnteeweee 36 
rene ern 38 
Pacific Exports In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 
Prices im Effect Jan. 14 Jan. 7 
ie er OUR...) bc ectsiueesbweeeeeeasesereeesese $1.45 $1.45 
nn aE I 5 o.oo cs os dbaesaN se eeeneenensauanen $1.10 $1.10 
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Wax 


(Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP. 
Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag; 
freight or export differentials). 





Prices in Effect Jan. 14 
New Orleans N. Y. Mm. Bs 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Eapart 
124-6 Yellow 4.25 (1) *y: 4.25 (1) 
122-4 White bile 4.25 4 25(2) 
124-6 White... . 4.25(1) 4.25 4.25 
Fully Refined: 
. aa 5.2 (1) 5.2 (2) 5.2 (1) 
BS ok ee eae 5.2 (1) 5.2 (2) 5.2 (2) 
128-30....... 5.6 (1) 5.6 5.6 (1) 
_, 5.85 (1) 5.85 (2) 5.85 (1) 
SE sacceces 6.15(1) 6.15 6.15 (2) 
a ae 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 
Naphtha 
Prices in Effect Jan. 14 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York Harbor. 11 (2) 10 
Philadelphia... .. . 11 (2) 10 
— Siatiiia aie 10.5 (2) 9.5 
6 Sea 11.5 (2) 10.5 
Seoviienss baesdaadias 11.5 (1) 10.5 (2) 
Export Prices 
Effective Jan. 14 
Mexican Gulf Ports 
U. S. Dollars per Bbl. 
Bunker C Diesel 
CO $0.97 $1.65 
WE icekdane 0.97 re 
Coatzacoalcos... . 0.97 1.65 
Pacific Coast 
Guaymas........ $1.50 $3.22 
Mazatian........ 1.50 .22 
Acapulco. . 1.50 2.89 
Manzanillo....... 1.50 2.89 
Salina Cruz...... 1.50 2.89 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
ewe Car 
Cents Per Gal. 
OS Se 9.92 6.48 
Month ago....... 9.97 6.54 
BER Biiscs000000 10.38 6.72 
Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 


dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted apenas ¢ s following 
wholesale markets for a hg geet. 
FOB refineries or terminals: Okla Mia. estern, 
W. Penna., A Harbor, Philadelphia, 
Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 
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REFINERY OPERATIONS 
(American Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline 
thousands of barrels of 42 gallon each. Production at . ; 
Figures include reported totals plus es- Daily Rehneries inc. Gas Oil & Residual Total 
timate of unreported amounts and are Average Crude Natural Kerosine Dist. Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Stocks 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Runs to Stills Blended Production Production Production Kerosine 
Age Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Fnded 
; Districts Jan.5 Dec. 29 Jan.5 Dec. 29 Jan.5 Dec.29 Jan.5 Dec.29 Jan.5 Dec.29 Jan.5 Dec. 29 
East Coast : : : 754 774 1,800 1,650 255 324 986 989 1,788 1,833 3,876 3,546 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 84 87 285 298 64 59 57 54 63 64 313 338 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) . 59 62 136 193 8 7 37 52 78 62 47 51 
Ind., Iil., Ky. 728 747 2,707 2,569 413 385 666 673 1,113 961 1,712 1,846 
Ukla., Kans., Mo. , 392 394 1,487 1,489 183 161 334 408 483 904 567 625 
Inland Texas 214 217 869 951 94 104 108 100 355 351 228 243 
Texas Gulf Coast 1,162 1,180 3,686 3,959 717 696 1,785 1,549 1,763 1,763 1,815 1,728 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 316 313 862 864 302 258 423 377 296 275 1,105 7¥ 
No. La. & Arkansas 50 55 157 167 29 $l 44 54 58 93 187 318 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 3) 12 13 34 386 6 6 11 1] 30 31 20 20 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 93 106 351 344 28 22 89 93 223 200 89 89 
California 787 781 2,114 2,026 102 68 753 695 2,617 2,628 571 525 
l otal U. S.—B. of M. Basis 4,651 4,729 14,488 14,546 2,201 2,121 5,293 5,055 8,867 8,765 10,530 10,201 
J. S.—B. of M. Basis, Jan. 6, 1945 4,672 4.828 14,552 15,189 1,388 1,484 4,546 4,211 9,399 9,502 10,751 11,290 
Total Stocks Total Stocks Finished and Percent Daily Refining Capacity Reporting— 
Gas Oil and Distillates Residual Fuel Oil Unfinished Gasoline East Coast 99.5; Appalachian (Dist. 1) 76.8, 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended = = _ — -_n Ky., - =. 
Sitti ao oer on a . oc ans., Mo., 78.3; Inlan exas, 59.8; Texas 
ao —- Jan.5 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 = Dec. 29 Gulf ‘Coast, 89.3; Louisiana Gulf Coast 96.8; 
hr ‘oast 10,680 11,753 6,896 6,850 20,774 20,415 , or lil 
: : = ov ou ined : No. Louisiana & Arkansas, 55.9; Rocky Mt 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) . 544 609 281 273 3,026 3,010 (Dist. 3) 71. (Dist. 4) 72.1: California. 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) 143 137 179 190 1,185 1,165 86.5: Total—_U. S B of M. Basis Jan. 5 In 
Ind., Ill., Ky. , 5,174 5,370 2,680 2,751 20,185 19,440 O4R RET: Total. 'R. ger 
- , — 1946 85.7; Total—B. of M. Basis Dec. 29 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 1,996 2,124 1,063 1,086 9,140 8,536 1945 85.7 
inland Texas 385 392 737 733 2,854 2,890 ce 
Texas Gulf Coast 5,889 5,848 5,233 5,114 17,022 16,738 . 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 1,858 1,696 1,379 1,492 4,967 4,490 . sock Milli f B Is) aT 
N. La. & Arkansas 453 191 281 335 1,924 1,777 — a oe « Se bb 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 3) 16 17 31 36 102 104 ‘ 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 436 454 724 716 1,899 1,861 De 
California 7,625 7,760 22,887 22,871 15,448 15,051 io 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis 35,199 36,651 42,371 42,447 ‘998,494 95,205 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis ee 
Jan. 6, 1945 37,409 38,715 55,567 56,934 87,005 86,849 be 
ed ae " 
Unfinished Gasoline Stocks included are ‘ 8,169,000 bbls.; “ 13,402,000 bbls | 
Ing 
U. S. Crude Oil Production Crude Oil Stocks Ric 
: , (Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands ef bbls.) 1,6 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) Ch ’ 
Mange 
Week Ended from mo 
Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Grade or Origin Dec. 29 Jan.5 Dec. 29 
siete Barrels Penna. Grade 1923 1,977 + 54 bre 
(Daily Average) Other Appalachian 1,425 1,444 19 
Oklal ‘ ©299 8 : ts . Lima-Michigan 1,012 1,041 + 29 
“sarang 392,800 — °390,850 —Iiinois-Indiana 15,759 15,808 + 49 
Kansas ®205,950 °241,900 Arkansas 2,566 2,512 54 
Nebraska °750 °750 Kansas : 9,611 9,521 90 
Texas , OP 999.300 2° Louisiana 13,202 13,301 : 99 
\ tel 1,999,800 1,022,400 Northem 3.492 3.681 + 189 
ouisiana 373,050 372,550 Cait Coast 9.710 9.620 90 al 
Arkansas 76,550 76,650 Mississippi 2,451 2,267 154 pI 
Mississippi 54.500 53 950 New Mexico 6,164 6,083 8] 
Pe eae 3,0" Oklahoma $4,137 34,258 + 12! th 
ee 650 700 Vexas 102,763 101,645 1,118 
Florida 100 100 East Texas 17,148 16,310 838 
Illinois 205,200 202.400 West Texas $2,476 32,133 343 és a om 3 of 
Indian: - : Gulf Texas 28,008 27,793 215 se 4 + mes F 
— a 14,150 13,400 Other Texas 25,131 25,409 278 iil Tati tl ~ 
sasterm (1iL., Ind, & Ky. Panhandle 4,479 4,307 172 UT ET. ¥ m 
excluded) 63.550 53 950 North 6.117 5936 18] JFMAMJJASOND RR ' oe 29 nn 
Kentucky 30.050 29.550 South 5,907 6,282 375 } 
Michig; 4% 0% ca Other 8,628 8.884 256 cn 
coe — 44,700 Pocky Mountain 7,089 7,112 23 
yoming 1,650 91,450 = California 18,124 18,544 420 
Montana 19,500 20,300 g 2 692 2.6! ) 
. Foreign 69 2,680 12 
Colorado 30,050 20,450 , 
New Mexico 98,300 97,850 Total gasoline-bear- Pt 
California 846,750 840,000 eg ~ 918 9 13 =o of 
9,49 , ing in U. S. 218,918 218,193 - 725 ey, 
ae aS — Heavy in California 4,505 4,507 2 C1 
Total, U.S. 4,548,100 4,473,900 ‘Total located in Bu- ] 
*Okla., Kans., Neb. figures are for week reau of Mines East re 
ended 7:00 a.m., Jan. 2, 1946. Coast district 10,810 9,767 1,043 2¢ 
an 
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Illinois Crude Production 
increases in December 


Special to NPN 

URBANA, Ill—Daily crude oil pro- 

luction in Illinois increased from 205,000 
November to 206,000 bbls. in 
December with a total estimated produc- 
tion for December of 6,386,000 bbls. 
ompared to 6,144,000 bbls. for Novem 
ber, according to figures released by IIli- 
ois State 


1} 
DoS. mn 


Geological Survey. 

Biggest producing well completed dur- 
ng December was in the Calhoun pool, 
Richland County, with an imtial flow of 
1,620 bbls. from the McClosky lime. 

Most active pools at the end of the 
month Boyd, Calhoun, Marine, 
Brownsville and Ingraham West. 


were 





CRUDE PRICES 


Since changes in crude oil prices 
are few, the two pages of crude oil 
price tables are printed only when 
there are sufficient changes to warrant. 


A record is kept in the Cleveland 
office of NPN and OILGRAM from 
which the publishers will be glad to 
make proofs, or letters or affidavits as 
to what the prices are, and without 
charge to regular subscribers. 


Crude Price Changes 


Pure Oil Co. announced new schedule, 
effective Dec. 10, 1944, for Gueydan 
Crude in Vermilion Parish, Louisiana, 
beginning with 20-20.9 at $0.90 with 
2c differential and ending with 40 
and Above at $1.30. 
Imperial Oil Co., 
announced new schedule, effective 
Jan. 1, 1946, providing an increase 
of 45c per barrel for Turner Valley 
crude. New schedule begins with 
33-33.9 at $1.97 and ends with 64 
and Above at $2.59. 


Ltd., Toronto, 


For latest table of crude prices pub- 
lished, see NPN Jan. 2, pages 42, 43, 
ind 44. 











Daily Av. Pennsylvania Crude Runs 


‘ompiled by Natienal Petroleum Assn. from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 

Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
J 5, 1946 Dec. 29,1945 Jan. 6, 1945 
13,216 52,375 49,864 
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Texas February Oil Production Order 






Set at 2,126,504 b/d in February 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN—Statewide production ordet 
issued today by Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion is calculated to result in production 
of 2,126,504 b/d of Texas crude for 24 
days in February, increase of 98,344 b/d 
over January allowable. East Texas will 
have 19 producing days. 

Commission announced no change in 
permissible production for rest of Janu- 
ary will be made, Purchasers had _ re- 
quested that the present January allow- 
able be increased for the remainder of 
the month. 

Nominations for February totaled 2,- 
314,500 b/d, 19,538 bbls. greater than 
January and the purchasers requested the 
allowable be adjusted for the remainder 
of the current month on the basis of these 
figures. 

The nominations compare to a Bureau 
of Mines forecast of 1,890,000 bbls. in 
February, 70,000 bbls. less than recom- 
mended for January. The January allow- 
able is approximately 2,044,000 b/d. 

J. A. Neath of Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing Co. forecast a sharp reduction in de- 
mand for March when the sale of heating 
oil drops but said his firm needs at least 
57,000 bbls. more crude daily now. 
Humble gets 577,000 bbls. of crude daily 
under present allowables. 


Chairman Olin Culberson noted that 


the commission is in much better posi- 
tion to judge actual demand than is the 
Bureau of Mines, which forecast a de- 
cline in the market for Texas crude be- 
fore last month’s hearing. It later amend- 
ed its figure upward after complaint by 
ihe commission. 

Sinclair-Prairie said it needed 20,000 
b/d more; Eastern States, 12,000 more; 
Crown Central 10,000; Republic Oil 
9,000; Gulf 10,000, and Tide Water a 
proportionate increase with other pur- 
chasers in fields where it operates. 

The hearing again heard criticism of 
OPA refusal to advance crude oil prices. 
Chairman Culberson called it unjustified 
and unfair to keep oil at 1936 prices 
when operating and _ exploration 
have risen greatly. 

H. P. Nichols of Tyler, injected the 
price question, proposing the oil men 
join with the cotton farmer in the fight 
to eliminate OPA controls. 

Commissioner Beauford Jester 
curred, stating he thought a price in- 
crease for Texas oil was long overdue. 

Commissioner Ernest O. 
suggested oil men should not only co- 
operate with the cotton farmers but also 
the dairy people. “They're asking for a 
price raise on butter to stimulate produc- 
tion. That also should work in oil,” he 
noted, 


costs 


con- 


rl 
Thompson 


Expect to Conclude Testimony January 24 
On North Lindsay Well-Spacing Hearing 


Special to NPN 

OKLAHOMA CITY—State Corpora- 
tion Commission on Jan. 11 recessed un- 
til Jan. 21 its hearing on the North Lind- 
say well-spacing case. When hearings 
are resumed, three and one-half days will 
be allocated to completing the case. Pe- 
titions were first filed in September, 
1945. 

For nine full days, through four ses- 
sions, more than a dozen lawyers have 
battled across the table—the lines well 
drawn: major companies on one side and 
independent operators, landowners and 
royalty owners on the other. 

Briefly, the case is: Cities Service 
Oil Co., discoverer of the field in 
section 22-5n-4w, McClain County, 
is seeking 80-acre well spacing on 
some 3,500 acres; the company has 
been joined by a half-dozen or more 
major companies holding leases or 
interest in the general area. 

Frank Russell, Oklahoma City in- 
dependent, is seeking 10-acre spac- 
ing for 16 
5n-4w and 5n-3w, part of his appli- 


sections in townships 


cation overlapping that of Cities 
Service. Mr. Russell owns 25 acres 
within bounds of the Cities Serv- 


ice area, and is drilling a well on a 
10-acre tract (title to which is in 
litigation) in section 22-5n-4w. 


Although Cities Service took its case 


to the landowners and royalty owners in 
the area prior to filing its application, 
some 150 minority owners are either sup- 
porting Mr. Russell or are opposing the 
Cit'es Service application. 

At the original hearing, when both 
sides squared off, after agreeing to con- 
solidate the cases for testimony purposes 
only, the commission held that under the 
law it could not compromise on the size 
of the spacing unit unless two-thirds of 
the “holders of leases of record” agreed 
on larger or smaller drilling units. Thus 
far there has been no indication of com- 
promise on part of the majors. 

The commission must either grant 80- 
acre spacing or deny the application of 
Cities It may grant or deny 
the application of Mr. Russell. 

Decision to recess the case came after 
Ray Weems, vice chairman, admonished 
counsel for introducing too much im- 
material and non-essential evidence. 

(See NPN, Dec. 19, 1945, p. 62 for 


earlier story on case) 


Service. 


November Michigan Crude Runs 
Special to NPN 
LANSING, Mich.—Oil and Gas Ass’n 
of Michigan tabulation of pipeline crude 
runs for the state during November, 
1945. show a total of 1,368,114 bbls. 
or a daily average of 45,604 bbls. drawn 
from 3508 wells. 
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CLASSIFIED 








water, Michigan on New 
Priced very reasonable at $10,000. Box 755. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE—Bulk storage plant, over 2 acres, 
89,000 gallon capacity in 5 steel tanks. Excel- 
lent condition, beautiful layout, fully 
with pumps, pumphouse, and warehouse 
three loading stations located in Cold- 
York Central Siding. 


49) 


> 


For Sale 


For Sale 





equipped 
(29 





USED TANKS 


Plates for two 500,000 gallon riveted 
storage tanks. Clean for gasoline. Com- 
plete with valves and Oceco equipment. 
Plates stacked for shipment by rail or 
motor transport. 

UNITED OIL MFG. COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 








FOR SALE 


Three Byron Jackson stuffing boxless 
pumps with steel cases, cast iron ele- 
ments, bronze impellers, steel shafts. 
One OOK 9 stage, 15 H.P. submer- 
sible motor. 
One OOK 20 stage, 35 H.P. submer- 
sible moter. 
One OOK 7 stage, 7% H. P. sub- 
mersible metor. 
Good condition, dismantled and ready 
for shipment. 
Two Werthington steam duplex hot 
oil plunger pumps, size 14 x 5 x 12. 
One Worthington steam duplex piston 
pump, size 7% x 6 x 10. 
Mounted on skids, ready for shipment. 


The Globe Oil & Refining Company, 
Lemont, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


3,000 gallon Columbian tank with heavy 
duty axle—10.00-20 tires and spare, all 
in good condition. Two barrel racks— 
three compartments, 1635, 915 and 450 
gallon capacity. Ball and socket fifth 
wheel, vacuvm air brakes. Rated as a 
three ton trailer, And 


1941 Ford Tractor with 8.25-20 tires 
all newly recapped and one new tire for 
spare on carrier. Power axle and new 
motor with airplane metal valves. This 
motor has run approximately 6500 miles. 


TUELL OIL COMPANY 
501 South Third Street 
Logansport, Indiana 





NEW TANKS 


We can give fairly prompt delivery on 
storage tanks 280 and 550 gallon ca- 
pacity. We invite your inquiries. 
EMPIRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
608 Empire Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phone: Main 7667 

















FOR SALE 


GASOLINE, FUEL OIL & PROPANE 
BULK PLANTS 
DESIGNED & ERECTED COMPLETE 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


KENNEY TANK INSTALLATION CO. 
2132 N. Halsted St. 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


82—NEW tank car shells. 

9900 gallons capacity. 

Riveted construction. 

1/4” top—3/8” bottom. 

Double domes. 

Length 37’ -2 3/8”. 

Inside diameter 8114’’. 
Located—Milton, Pa. 

Blue print and price will be forwarded 
on application. 

Bargain if sold prior Feb. Ist. 
Special price for lots of six or more. 
Phone—Walnut 5050. 


CHARLES DREIFUS COMPANY 
12 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















FOR 


SALE 


ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL PIPE 
S.A.E. 1025 


23” O.D.—.610” thk.—40’ Ig. Plain ends — Prime 


condition. Location — Chicago District 


Phone or write immediately for carload prices 


LURIA BROTHERS & COMPANY, INC. 


Lincoin-Liberty Bidg. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Phone: RITtenhouse 7455 


Or contact the following offices: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. Boston, 
Reading, Pa. Detroit, 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York City 


Clevelanc’, Ohio 
Houston, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 






Wanted to Buy 
WANTED. Released Naval Lieutenant desires 
to purchase oil jobbing business or secure dis- 
tributorship in Ohio, Indiana or Michigan. 
Would also consider purchase, or lease with 
purchase option, of super service station in small 
city. Have extensive experience in petroleum 
distribution. Can furnish excellent references. 
Capital investment limited to $15,000. Box 751. 








WANTED 


NEWLY FORMED SYNDICATE DE- 
SIRES TO ACQUIRE ESTABLISHED 
MARKETING FACILITIES ON EAST- 
ERN SEABOARD. BULK PLANTS— 
WATER TERMINALS — SERVICE 
STATIONS AND FUEL OIL DISTRI- 
BUTION. NOW MARKETING BRAND- 
ED OR UNBRANDED. 


PREFER OPERATIONS IN EASTERN 
PENNA. AND DELAWARE AND 
MARYLAND—DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 


DESIRE TO PURCHASE WELDED 
TANKAGE TEN—FIFTEEN—TWEN- 
TY FIVE THOUSAND BARREL CA- 
PACITY FOR REMOVAL WILL ALSO 
PURCHASE ALL FITTINGS PUMPS 
METERS STEEL LOADING RACKS. 


ALL REPLIES WILL BE TREATED 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 
BOX 750 
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CLASSIFIED 


Account Wanted 








Organizing sales force for NE Ohio; 
Want complete line or items; Pumps; 
Meters or new specialties. Can give 
branch office setup, if wanted, under 
your name or our corporate name, 


BOX 756 


| ACCOUNT WANTED 
| 








Position Wanted 
PERSONAL PILOT for your company. Ex-Navy 
pilot, 25, married, four years college. 2900 
hours, qualified all types of planes, single and 
multi-engine. Commercial license and C.A.A. 
Instrument rating. Four years cross country 
flying experience. Box 748. 


Wanted To Lease Or Buy 





SMALL BUILDING 
WITH TANK CAR UNLOADING FA- 
CILITIES. NOT FOR PETROLEUM 
USE 
Please complete information. J. 
B. Mooney, 240 The Mall, Berea, Ohio. 


send 





Professional Services 


ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE Om 


Standard Methods Pacleves 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. m Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING 
LABORATORY 


554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Welcome Back 














J. BJORKSTEN, PH. D. 


Offers close personal direction of dif- 
ficult industrial research assignments. 
BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 1, Il. 
Telephone ANdover 1726 
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This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accurate 
but National Petroleum News assumes no fe- 
sponsibility for errors or omissions. 
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Col. Freeman W. Burford, who was in 
charge of all petroleum products distribu- 
tion on the general staff of the com- 
mander of service of supply in the com- 
munication zone into France and then 
into Belgium and Germany, is back in 
Dallas and out of the Army. He returned 
to this country Dec. 1, 1944, and has just 
arrived in Dallas to try and get back into 
the oil business. For those who may 
want to reach him, his present address 
is 701 Tower Petroleum Building, and 
his telephone number there is Riverside 
8441. 

Col. Burford joined the Army in the 
Transportation Section and operated 
much of the general shipping of supplies 
from New York. He then was sent to 
England in the spring of 1944 to help 
prepare for the invasion of France. When 
the troops landed on D-Day, some of 
Col. Burford’s staff landed also and a few 
days later, he too, went across the Chan- 
nel, His was the responsibility for co- 
ordinating all of the divisions of the 
services of supply, meaning Quarter- 
masters, Ordnance, Signal Corps, and 
Transportation Departments, on_ their 
handling of petroleum and the equip- 
ment for that handling, including pipe- 
line material. Col. Burford entered Paris 
a few days after the Germans left and 
early established his headquarters in the 
Majestic Building with the headquarters 
of Gen. Lee, the chief of the services of 
supply in the communications zone. 

In December, after the construction of 
the Army pipeline system was well under 
way coming north from Marseilles on the 
Mediterranean, that activity and the 
southern Army in France was also turned 
over to Col. Burford and his staff. 

Col. Burford went into Germany as a 
member of the staff of Gen. Eisenhower. 
When Col. Burford left Paris, he closed 
up all of his offices and returned all of 
his men home. The last ones to leave 
there were Maj. James A. Dimock, and 
Capt. O. H. Bakhaus. Maj. Dimock is 
from the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
and Capt. Bakhaus is of the Aetna Oil 
Co. at Lousiville, Ky. 

° 2 ° 

Lieut. Col. Rex L. Smith has returned 
to Skelly Oil Co. after almost five years 
in the armed forces. Since 1931 Mr. 
Smith had been located in El Dorado, 
Kan., with the pipeline department. He 
returned from the Army to take over as 
assistant manager of the pipeline and 
crude oil purchasing departments, with 
offices in the Skelly Building, Tulsa. 


* ° od 


Lieut. Com. O. K. Baker has rejoined 
the Shell Oil Co. in Houston as super- 
visor of insurance and plans, Gulf area. 
An Annapolis graduate of 1922, Mr. 
Baker had returned from nearly four 
years service in the Navy. 

o ced ° 

Back as junior engineer in the Midland 

district office of the Texas Railroad Com- 
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mission is O. C. (Doc) Olson, 1934 geo- 
logical graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa. He recently was released as a 
captain of Marines. He had two tours of 
service in the Pacific, totaling 22 months. 
He was with the commission at Pampa 
and Austin before entering the service. 


oO oO ° 


After nearly three years of active duty 
in the U. S. Navy, Lieut. Com. W. C. 
Lane, USNR, has returned to inactive 
duty and has been re-elected president 
of the California Commercial Co., Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, with offices at 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York. Com. Lane left 
the California Commercial Co. to join 
the Navy early in 1943. After a period 
of indoctrination with the Army-Navy 
Petroleum Board in Washington, D. C., 
he was sent to London in November, 
1943, where he served until November, 
1945, as officer-in-charge of Fuel and 
Tanker Control Section, U. S. Naval 
Forces in Europe, and as deputy chief 
petroleum officer, Area Petroleum Serv- 
ice. 


° 5 ° 


Kai Nord of the Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil Co. has returned to his former 
position of assistant service. station su- 
pervisor of the Los Angeles area after 
two years with the Marines in the South- 
west Pacific. 
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Dr. Parke A. Dickey of the Quake1 
State Oil and Refining Co., Bradtord, Pa., 
was guest speaker before the Houston 
Geological Society Jan. 14 on “Geology 
and Secondary Recovery of Oil.” His 
visit to Houston was sponsored by the 
lecture committee of the American Assn. 
of Petroleum Geologists. 


° °° ° 


J. R. Parten of Houston, Texas oil op- 
erator, has been selected by the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in Washington as chairman of the 
board and federal reserve agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas. 


o so] cod 


F. W. Oudt has been transferred by 
Shell Oil Co. from Saginaw, Michigan to 
Houston and promoted to senior geo- 
physicist for the company. At Saginaw 
he was chief seismologist for the Michi- 
gan division of Shell’s Mid-Continent 
area. 


K. L. Simons, for 15 years head of the 
Houston division of the United Gas Cor- 
porations, is retiring and will be suc- 
ceeded by W. B. Head, junior assistant 
engineer according to J. V. Strange, 
vice president and general manager, 
Mr. Head will be succeeded as assistant 


manager by James H. Wilson, former 
Houstonian, who is now division man- 
ager at Monroe, La. 

° e 9 


J. Ed Warren, president of the Charles 
B. King Drilling Co. of Midland, Tex.. 
spoke before the Dallas Petroleum En- 
gineers Club on the benefits expected 
from the completion of the Battelle 
Mineral Institute Survey being conducted 
now in the United States drilling indus- 
try. Mr. Warren said Battelle engineers 
are now in the Permian basin areas of 
West Texas and have discovered several 
factors that go together to make trouble 
for the contractor, especially early drill 
pipe failures. 


W. E. Kipper, formerly assistant man- 
ager of wholesale in Kansas City for 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), has been 
transferred to similar duties in Des 
Moines, succeeding E. J. Stivers, who 
has been assigned as general plant su- 
perintendent, Chicago sales division. 

P. C. Hawks, sales promoter-reseller, 
general managers department, general 
office, has succeeded Mr. Kipper in Kan- 
sas City. A. D. Oetjen, assistant man- 
ager-reseller in South Bend, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hawk in the general office 
while E. I. Boldon, sales manager, La- 
Crosse, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager in South Bend. 
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L. R. Lyon has been appointed man- 
ager of the Shell Oil Co.’s Metro-Boston 
district, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Lyon served 
as acting assistant division manager for 
Shell in New England during the war. 
He graduated from 
Colgate in 1927 and 
two years later 
joined Shell in a 
sales capacity, after 
which he became 
fuel oil supervisor 


and then sales as- 
sistant. Mr. Lyon 
was transferred to 


Boston in 1940 and 
prior to that served 
as sales manager in 





Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Mr. L ma daar eee = 
» Charlotte, N.Y. 


Sunray Oil Corp. has opened a land 
ind geological office at San Antonio with 
R. H. (Bob) Alagood as district manager. 
Mr. Alagood, a native Texan, received his 
B. S. degree in geology from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and has had more 
than 12 years experience in Texas oil 
fields. His headquarters the past seven 
vears have been in Corpus Christi. 


° °° 2 


J. Ceyril Crawford, 60, has completed 
10 years of service with Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio). The first colored man to be em- 
ployed in the offices of Standard of Ohio, 
his duties for 38 of the 40 years have 
been in the order department where, as 
clerk, he was responsible for expediting 
shipments of products sold to Sohio 
His association with Sohio 
dates back to 1906 when he was hired 
as office boy. Jan. 12 he was presented a 
service pin by the company. 


customers. 


° Co o 


R. E. (Bob) Fitzgerald, former assist- 
ant to Harry W. Nankervis, PAW Dist. 2 


director, distribution and marketing, is 
now commission agent for Shell at Fox 
Lake, Ill., his home town. 

o o ° 


The Gulf Coast Section American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers at its dinner meeting in Houston, 
heard M. A. Mayfield discuss the “Future 
Outlook for Gas Transmission Lines.” 
Another feature was the showing of tech- 
nicolor film “Gas” presented by W. B. 
Poor of the Tennessee Gas and Transmis- 
sion Company. 


o s 2 


H. R. Cullen, prominent Houston oil 
operator and president of the Quintana 
Petroleum Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Houston Sym- 
phony Society for 1946-47. He has been 
president of the society for the past four 
years. 


C. J. Rapp, assistant office manager for 
Standard Oil (Indiana) at Indianapolis 
has been transferred to Chicago to oc 
cupy the same position. A vacancy was 
caused by the retirement of G. W. Ash- 
man who had 43 years of service witl 
the company. 


o ° ° 
Edmurd Borys is a new regional geo- 


logist in the district office of Standard 
Oi! Co. of Texas in Midland, Tex. He 


has ‘been with that company and _ it: 
affiliated concerns for nine and_ half 
years. 





COMING MEETINGS 


JANUARY 

National Aircraft Show, Public 
Cleveland, Jan. 11-20. 

Oil Trade Assn. of Philadelphia, 33rd annua! 
banquet, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 24. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Jan. 24-25, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

independent Natural Gas Assn., Houston, Jar 
28 





Auditorium, 


FEBRUARY 
National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., seventh annual meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 7-8. 

Petroleum Divis.on of National Assn. of Credit 
Men, Congress Hotel, Chicago, I’eb. 11-15. 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. convention 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill. Feb. 12-14 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. 20th an- 
nual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky 

Feb. 19-20. 
Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Hote! 
Governor, Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 19, 20 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel Ft 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Feb. 26-27. 
American Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 


Economics Section, Petroleum Division, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 25. 
MARCH 
Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., annual convention 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, March 11-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con 
vention and trade exposition, Hotel Deshler 
Wallick, Columbus, O., March 12-14 (tenta 
tive). 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., 
convention, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 14-15. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., 34th annua! 
meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, 


March 25-26-27. 


spring 


APRIL 


Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England, 
convention at Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
April 11-12. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, annual co 

Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Ap 
1946. 


vention, 
17-18-19, 
National Petroleum Assn., Hotel 
Cleveland. O., April 18-19, 1946. 
National Oil Heat Exposition, sponsored 
Oil-Heat Institute of America, Inc., Philadel 
phia, April 23, 27. 


Clevela 


by 


MAY 

National Association of Corrosion Engineers 

President Hotel, Kansas City, May 7, 
and 9. 

National Oil Scouts & Landmen’s Assn., Ja 

son, Miss., May 16-18, 1946. 
SEPTEMBER 

Chicago Section, American Chemical Society 

Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 10-14. 
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ENCLOSED CABINET onstreet PROP PANELS on both sides 
side houses hose reel. Meter, are steel with fr lining. All 


ae panels provided with spring 
air eliminator mounted above. locks and dhatne. 


Lit Eile (am le) Mere) hell mw bumper raised, showing hose tube, 
- peored and cross valve manifold with gravity outlet. Note easy accessibility 
of valves. 
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@ Greater mobility, easier to handle, more 
compact, yet with ample capacity for cargo 
and accessories— these advantages make the 
Model 406 BROWNIE Truck Tank a favorite 
with distributors. 

Over country roads these features, com- 
bined with a short wheel base, solve many 
problems and allow rapid, easy delivery in 
cramped areas. Saves time; permits more 
deliveries per day. 

BROWNIE Model 406 is equipped with ver- 
tical barrel carrier, rear bucket box, en- 
closed cabinet with drop panels along both 
sides of tank for storage. 

This model is suited to the installation of 
power pump, meter and hose reel in en- 


closed cabinet. 




















HARDEST WINTER IN CAR HISTORY 
DEMANDS “Wear- Protection 





SUN WeaZez LUBRICANTS... row freely below zero; 


protect customers’ cars against excess wear, hard starting, hard shifting. 


This is the toughest Winter in automotive history 
. cars older than ever before . 

using them just as hard as ever. Safe, positive 

lubrication in Winter's worst is a “must.” 


.. yet drivers 


That's just what Sun Winter Lubricants have been 
developed to provide in every car on the road. 
They are specially processed to overcome sub- 
zero conditions, to prevent excessive wear in 
precision-bearings and gears, to insure long life 
for all moving parts. 


Sun Winter Motor Oils, 1OW and 20W, flow far 
below zero. Both laboratory-tests in cold-cham- 
bers and actual Winter driving-tests prove these 


oils give immediate wear-protection to vital 
engine-parts. Yet they are tough enough to with- 
stand terrific engine-heats even during long runs 
at high speeds. 


Sun Gear Lubricants provide tough, long-lasting 
wear-protection for transmission and differential 
gears .. . do not harden or channel in cold. 


To protect your customers’ cars and your sales 
this Winter, put your brand-name on this well- 
known line of Sun Winter Lubricants. There's a 
complete line of petroleum products available to 
you. Just write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY :- Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS 


A complete line of Finished Oils, Blending Oils and more than 60 Greases and B 


PA... 


